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A. mask for nuisance dusts and paint overspray 


LIGHTWEIGHT, Low-cost 
WITH NEW THROW-AWAY FILTERS 








No time for 


hose fal 


ss 


You can rely on hose jacketed 


100% with DACRON' 


POLYESTER FIBER 


Here at last! A fire hose that’s always 
ready in emergencies. This all-new 
hose stays ready on the rack for years, 
without drying or special care. 

Why? Because this hose with jacket 
made entirely of Du Pont ‘‘Dacron’’* 
polyester fiber is not damaged by mil- 
dew. 

In use, this hose can save you vital 


seconds. It’s easy to handle . . . gets 
into action fast, because it’s only three- 
fourths the weight of ordinary hose. 
Stores in much less space as well. 

Hoseof‘*‘Dacron’’ iseconomical,too. 
Resists damage from chemicals and 
abrasion to last far longer. Next time 
you buy hose, be sure to specify 
**Dacron’’. 


Du Pont makes “‘Dacron’’ fiber ...does not manufacture hose. See your regular hose 
supplier or we'll gladly send you names of manufacturers of hose jacketed with ‘“‘Dacron’’. 


Enjoy THE DU PONT SHOW WITH JUNE ALLYSON— Monday Nights—CBS-TV 


So Circle No. 1 on readér service card 


Circle No. 3 on reader service card 


FREE BOOKLET outlines properties of 
hose made with “‘Dacron’’. Write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept., 31E Centre Road Bldg., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*** Dacron"’ is Du Pont's reg. trademark for its polyester fiber. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





dollars on man-hours 


with costly, inadequate floor care 


your floor-cleaning with a 
COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing is the practical solution 
to the floor-cleaning problem, any lesser, slower method is wasteful 
of money and manpower. A Combination Scrubber-V ac applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks up (damp-dries the 
floor)—all in one operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
of working with this single unit... the thoroughness with which it 
cleans ... and the features that make the machine simple to operate. 
It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no switches 
to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of the hand on clutch lever 
adjusts speed to desired rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 
Cable reel is self-winding. Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an 
electric unit for heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 
26-inch brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more 
in some cases), depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, 
et cetera. (The machine can be leased or purchased.) 








Finnell makes Scrubber-V ac Machines in a full range 
of sizes, and in battery-, gasoline-, and propane- 
powered as well as electric models. From this com- 
plete line, you can choose the size and model that’s 
exactly right for your job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It's also good to know that a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer is nearby to help 
train your maintenance operators in the proper use 
of the machine . . . to recommend cleaning sched- 
ules for most effectual care... and to make periodic 
check-ups. For demonstration, consultation, or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
(Powder Dispenser ™* = ty. Finnell System, Inc., 3508 East Street, Elkhart, 
and level Cable Wind ai Po ame : Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the 
are accessories) . : » United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. Mee 


: PRINCIPAL 
Oniginators of Power Serubbing and Polishing TMachines —™ or anal x3 
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Readers’ guide to noapic: for August 1960 
HAZARDS 


R 


COVER 


Should the plant safety director have any interest in his com- 
pany’s insurance program? What services should he get from 
insurance carriers? How can he help reduce insurance costs? 
This month, we give you a staff report, by editors who spent 
years in the insurance field, that should help you answer these 
questions for yourself 


INSURANCE ‘I'm Not Interested in Insurance!”’ 
\ few safety directors say they’re concerned with preventing injuries, 
not with insurance. But is that right? 


Compensation: Ado About Nothing? 
Whether you realize it or not, your compensation imsurance costs rest 
on your safety program 


The New Risks: How Insurance Helps Meet Them 
Industry has changed a lot in the last 15 yea 
how insurance helps meet new hazards 


Will Poor Fire Protection Double Your Costs? 
Brief text and a 2-color chart show you lh 
tically double an essential expense 
Here, Science Gives a Hand to Industry’s Smoke Eaters 
A group of insurance companies offers industry thorough research into 


1 


the “unknowns” of fire protection 


HOUSEKEEPING Sanitation: Problem for Management 
A symposium of opinion on management’s role in industrial house- 
keeping and sanitation 


SAFETY Big Bang — Pattern for Safety 
Paul Ziemke, explosives safety specialist, writes of ways to handle and 
use explosives safely 


How Safe Is Your Open House? 
A case history of a plant open house, with asides on how to keep your 
own open house safe 


IT’S THE LAW Right Off the Docket 
Reports of cases that recently went t 
about compensation law 


Compensation News 
Most State legislatures don’t meet this year, but here’s what some have 
done about compensation. 


POSTER PAGE Sudden Injury 


Use this poster of an actual industrial accident on your plant bulletin 
board. 


DEPARTMENTS Advertisers’ Index 72 New Products 
Golden Shoe Club 71 Reader Service Card 
Letters to the Editor 11 Safety Man’s Calendar 
Names in the News 18 Turtle Club 


Useful Literature 
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WILLSON 


Scottoramic Facepiece 
Gas Mask 


Respiratory and face protection 
against fire-fighting hazards is 


solved with shockproof, crystal- 
clear safety lens securely locked 


WILLSON 





~Window-Indicator 
Universal Canister 


Dependable window indicator 
visually signals when canister 
no longer protects against carbon 
monoxide. Right half of the win- 
dow contains a reference color: 
the other half contains an indi- 
cating color. When both colors 
match, service life of the canister 
for protection against carbon 
monoxide is spent. 


® Premature canister replace- 
ment is avoided by accurate win- 
dow indicator. 


@ Canister Styles N1W and N2W 
protect against all gases, includ- 
ing carbon monoxide, smokes, 
fumes, mists, fogs, and dusts. 


Circle No. 5 on reader service card 


SAFE, 100% 


VIOTOILITY 


in place by stainless steel frame. 
Dual, airtight seal of facepiece 
gives added protection against 
gas leakage. 

e@ Full, undistorted forward visi- 


bility. Full 180° horizontal vision. 


@ Inhaled air passes over curved 


red uces fogging. 


safety lens... Sging 


@ Exhaled air easily ejected. Voice 


Wiiison 
UNIVERSAL GAS MASK CANISTER 


carries through exhalation valve. 


e Accurate mask contouring per- 
mits unusually comfortable fit, 
even when worn for prolonged 
periods. 


e Approved by U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for use with all B. of M.- 


approved Willson canisters. 


e External check valve prevents 
moist air from entering canister 
—seals out moisture when mask 
is In storage. 


e Approved by United States 


Bureau of Mines. 
@ Eliminates mechanical timer. 


Ask your nearest Willson safety 
equipment distributor for full 
details on these and other pro- 
tectors for eyes, lungs, hearing, and 


head. 
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Ray-O-Vac Company 

Second and Washington Streets 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Safety Supply Company of Canada 
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™NORTONF 
NON-SLIP ABRASIVE 


IN CONCRETE 


provides safe, sure footing for 
excited crowds at the 

NEW MIAMI BEACH 

KENNEL CLUB 








In specifying Norton 

ALUNDUM Non-slip Abrasive 

Grain in cement for all exposed floors 

and ramps in the magnificent new Miami Beach 

Kennel Club, the architects provided walking safety, in all 
kinds of weather, for thousands of dog racing fans. 


In all types of buildings, both public and commercial, Norton Non-slip 
Abrasives (ALUNDUM aluminum oxide and CRYSTOLON silicon carbide) are 
providing highly non-slip walking surfaces. For industrial areas where 
maximum resistance to wear is also essential, there’s ALUNDUM (C. F.) 
Aggregate for use in concrete. Where appearance is important ALUNDUM 
Terrazzo Aggregate is widely used to provide walking safety. 

ARCHITECTS: 


Smith & Korach 
Miami, Florida 


Write today for our brand new catalog on Norton Products 
for WALKING SAFETY. Ask for Form 1935 E. 


BUILDERS: Edward M. Fleming Construction Co., Miami, Florida 
Norton Non-slip Abrasive furnished by: Walton Building Products, inc., Coral Gables, Florida 





NORTO : NON-SLIP FLOORS 


WORCES 


COMPANY 
ER 6, MASS. 
ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement «+ 
ALUNDUM ond CRYSTOLON Non-slip Abrasives 
Circle No. 6 on reader service card 
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For Summer Time... 
For Any Time... 


AO Lightweight 


Welders’ Clothing! 


These very comfortable garments of lightweight leather are 
recommended for welders working on gas shielded electric 
welding where Argon, Helium and similar gases are used. 
They should not be used for protection against sparks in 


electric arc welding. 








CAPE SLEEVE WITH 
DETACHABLE BIB 
(C208B) 


Special soft, flexible leather protects 
chest and arms from harmful rays. All 
seams cotton stitched. Seam ends rein- 
forced with steel rivets. Bib attaches 
to cape front by snap fasteners. 5 sizes. 


NOT ILLUSTRATED — SHORT 
JACKET (C203). Jacket is 18” long. 





e Comfortable 
e No Surplus Weight 





26” COAT (C206) 


For welders who prefer to weld in a 
very lightweight jacket. Seams are 
double thread sewed. Snap fasteners 
down front. Snap fasteners on each 
sleeve for snug fit (nickel plated for 
heat reflection). Pocket also has snap 
fastener for security. 








SLEEVE 18” INSEAM 
LENGTH (C209) 


Double thread sewed seams, snap at 
cuff. Leather thong around neck holds 
sleeve secure. The lack of unnecessary 
weight pays off in greater comfort, 
added efficiency, better welding. 








Always insist on & Trademarked Safety Products 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


Safety Service Centers in Principal Cities 


Your Surest Protection...AO SURE-GUARD Clothing 
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Tuffy has the right answers 
for every sling need 


These three shots of Tuffy slings at work just begin to suggest the 

thousands of different jobs Tuffy does in hundreds of industries. 
Tuffy slings, hoist lines and special-purpose wire ropes are 

tailored to every type use, every weight and shape of load, every set 


of working conditions. 


How well do they do the job? Quoting a steel company 


iu 


official: “We are getting double the service life from our 114” 9-part 
machine braided Tuffy slings as we did from 6 x 37 rope type slings.” 

That’s typical of many testimonials that praise Tuffy’s combi- 
nation of better performance, greater safety and longer service life 


you get from Tuffy products. 


Why Tuffy serves you better and 


Tuffy’s Exclusive Fabric com- 


bines extra strength and extra 
flexibility to give you ultimate 
sling construction. It makes knot- 
ting and kinking next to impos- 
sible. If a kink should occur, it’s 
easily smoothed out, leaving no 
permanent damage. 


saves you money 


e 


Pressed-On Streamlined Metal 
Ferrule gives the tucked eye splice 
100% of fabric strength. It’s ap- 
plied under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure. Streamlining eliminates 
snags and projections that might 
injure hands or arms. 


Get in Touch with Your Tuffy Distributor 
Whether your sling jobs call for machine-braided Tuffy slings or the new 
line of Union 6- and 8-part hand-braided slings, your Tuffy distributor 
can supply all your needs. His experience (and the counseling service of 
Union’s branch office or factory staff) are yours to call on at any time. 
Look up your Tuffy distributor in the Yellow Pages. 


Tuffy € Tips 


—on safe use of 
ST italet-mer- fale Mi a lelt-3 am Oi al-1-] 


How Much Lifting 
Should Be Done 
by Muscles? 


Individual differences between workers 
make this a hard question to answer 
categorically. For a rule of thumb: 
United States Department of Labor 
recommends men shvould handle no 
more than 50 pounds; women no more 
than 25 pounds. Of course this is for 
men and women of average size and 
height, in normally good physical con 
dition. To remove ali doubt, mechani- 
cal lifting and hoisting equipment 
should be used for all loads not com- 
fortably lifted by muscles. 


Use the Right Fittings 


Proper fittings can give slings added 
safety and service life. The sling eye is 
usually the point of greatest wear in 
load handling. The proper fitting acts 
as a shield to take the brunt of this 
wear. Shown above are some of the 
standard and advance type fittings. 
Left to right: (1) Equalizing Thimble 
permits adjustment of the sling leg 
lengths so irregular loads may be 
handled on an even keel. (2) Newco 
Sling Bridle will not slip when handling 
unbalanced loads. (3) Newco Slip-Thru 
Thimble allows passage of an identical 
thimble through its eye when a regular 
sling is used as a choker sling. (4) 
Newco Slip-On Thimble eliminates 
flattening or pulling together of eyes 
under heavy loads; can be attached 
or removed in seconds. 


FREE! 
New Tuffy 
Sling Handbook 


All about slings from A to Z, including 
types, dimensions and rated loads. Ad- 
dress Union Wire Rope Corporation, 
2298 Manchester Ave., Kansas City 26, 
Missouri. Specialists in high carbon 
wire, wire rope, braided wire fabric, 
and stress relieved wire and strand. 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division + The National Supply Company 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. « The Armco International Corporation » Southwest Steel Products 


Circle No. 8 on reader service card 
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Pyrene-C-O-Two 
eight sizes... CARBON DIOXIDE EXTINGUISHERS 
to combat flammable liquid and electrical fires 


To protect your plant against all flammable liquid and electrical fire hazards, 
Pyrene-C-O-Two distributors carry a complete size range of carbon dioxide 
extinguishers. Each unit has been awarded a high U.L. rating and also is 
approved by Factory Mutual. 

Hand portable models are available in 242, 5, 10, 15, and 20 Ib. ‘units. 
Their exclusive Squeeze-Grip valve makes operation simple and quick .. . 
just pull the lock pin and squeeze the lever to open; release to close. Pres- 
surized carbon dioxide snuffs out flames in seconds! Where fire hazards call 
for mobile extinguishing equipment, you can choose from 50, 75 and 100 Ib. 
wheeled portable models. Each is equipped with horn, long hose and easily 
operated valves . . . available with either steel wheels or rubber tires. Carbon 
dioxide extinguishers are excellent for industry because carbon dioxide will 
not damage machinery, equipment, woodwork or fabrics. 


EVERY MODEL CARRIES HIGHEST UL RATING! 





Your Pyrene-C-O-Two distributor will help you make your carbon dioxide 
extinguisher selections . . . or he can also show you a complete line of liquid 
agent or dry chemical extinguishers. Look for his local listing in your Yellow 
Pages under “Fire Protection Equipment.” 


products of THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario). 
Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities. 


Circle No. 9 on reader service card 
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Wuat Kind of Toées ArE You Buyine? 


What kind of toes are you buying, steel toes or human toes? Sounds crude does it? Not if 


you face the facts, it doesn’t! 


Unfortunately, there are literally thousands of small and medium industrial plants that 
give no thought whatsoever to protecting their workers’ feet with safety footwear. 


These are the plants that are buying human 
toes at exorbitant cost to themselves as well 
as to all industry. On the humane side, they 
are responsible for untold suffering to their 
workers when accident strikes. 


All of this adds up to a fantastic loss, yet 
most of it is preventable. Steel toes will 


stop this needless waste. 


Insist that your 
workers wear 
safety shoes. 
REMEMBER, 

you both 

benefit! 


Actual photograph of new 
improved WINGUARD toe 


Write today for your illustrated copy of 
A PROGRESS REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL FOOT PROTECTION 


Safety Box Toe Company 


ie SST ACTA Ee 


BUIL DtN:s . 


BOSTON 


Circle No. 10 on reader service card 
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LETTHERS 


redders repor! 


Liked Article on 
Outdoor Fire Hazards 


EDITOR: 


Thank you for sending me two 
copies of the April 1960 issue of 
OccuPATIONAL Hazarps. We appre- 
ciate your article “A Million Fires 
and How To Prevent Them.” This 
is an interesting approach to a prob- 
lem that has had little publicity. So 
often only the inside protection fea- 
tures are considered. 

I enjoyed reading the entire maga- 
zine. Your direct-to-the-point style 
makes good reading... . 

J. C. Ropertson 
Senior Instructor 
University of Maryland 


College Park, Md. 


Indirect Direction 


Needed in Safety 
E-pITOR: 

Your article in the May issue, 
“Along the Grapevine,” has been par- 
ticularly of interest to me, and 
especially the portion after the sub- 
heading, “Directors Don’t Direct.” 

In future consideration for an 
article, might I suggest your own 
choice of heading for the matter of 
trying to achieve an improved record 
when a good record already exists, 
despite management’s indifference 
(except for lip service and maybe 
taking the credit when results are the 
best in accident prevention and fire 
prevention generally). 

Such background thoughts as “in- 
direct direction by planting the seeds 
to grow, but BIG,” would be one of 
the viewpoints. This would mean, in 
effect, that by suggesting an idea or 
a thought in such manner that the 
hearer suddenly believes he thought 
of it himself and then begins to do 
something about it, raising the point 
for later management decision, [you] 
can frequently get real results... . 

NAME WITHHELD 


Any comments from readers about 
this “indirect direction”? We know 
several safety directors who feel the 
best direction is least felt. We know 
others who insist a safety director 
Should take a firm line and stick to it, 
no matter what. Want to get into the 


fight? 
continued on next page 





IT'S NEW 
IT’S DISPOSABLE 


DIAMOND PVC 
PROTECTIVE SUIT 


Gives you these 
outstanding 
advantages: 


@ Resistant to most acids 
and alkalis 


e Dustproof 
e Fire resistant 


e Unaffected by oil 
or grease 


e Waterproof 
e Lightweight—only 14 ozs. 


Here is a protective suit spe- 
cially designed to provide wearer 
protection in a wide variety of 
industrial operations involving 
exposure to chemicals, water, and 
excess dust or dirt. Made of in- 
expensive polyvinyl chloride plas- 
tic, it fills the need for a dispos- 
able protective suit at a fraction 
of the usual cost. 

Slip-over jacket and trousers 
are generously proportioned for 
comfortable fit over ordinary 
work clothing. Elastic tape at 
neck, wrists and ankles insures 
tight fit for additional protection 
against dust, sprays and splashes. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! Yellow color, available in small, medium 
and large. Specify Cat. No. SF-1126 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 
425 Magee Street « Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Circle No. 11 on reader service card 
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Letters 


continued from page 11 





Full Eye Protection 
the Best Method 
EpItTor: 

Allowing different employees to 
wear the same pair of safety glasses? 
Would you or John Minderman wear 
someone else’s dirty socks? Would 
you want someone else’s eye infec- 
tion? 

I do not approve of this, and fought 
it until we had a full goggle program. 
Everyone in our plant wears their 


goggles (glasses) all the time, and 
they get special goggles for special 
operations. There is no trouble get- 
ting men to wear safety goggles if 
the men at the top also wear them! 
RACHEL E., Boyp, R.N. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


A full eye protection program un- 
doubtedly is the best method of saving 
eyes. The Boyd comments were 
stirred by the first of our “Ten Con- 
trols for Safer Working” (April 
1960). John Minderman of Indiana 
hung safety glasses on a snap action 
witch so that the machine wouldn't 





HES 


ON 
THE 


JoB 
TONIGHT 


Are you sure your guard is on the 
job tonight? Danger takes no “time 
off”; most burglaries and serious fires 
occur at night and on weekends. 


Thousands of companies, large 
and small, are sure. They supervise 
their guards with DeTex Guardsman 
Watchclock Systems. Detex-super- 
vised guards know you have a minute- 
by-minute, tamper-proof record of 


their vigilance. They know they must 
stay alert, throughout the lonely night. 


Guardsman supervision saves 
money while protecting you—even 
over long holidays and weekends. 
There is no need for a supervisor to 
return to the plant to change a 24- 
hour dial. 


Shall we send you complete in- 
formation? 


| Find Your Meare: 


| tn the 
| Yellow Pages 








operate until the glasses were re- 
moved. We doubt that he intended 
the same glasses to be worn by a va- 
riety of shift workers. 


Another Beef 
About the Figures 
Epitor: 

Referring to your article “Lies Lie 
in the Figures” [April], it made me 
both mad and cheerful, because it 
verifies the beef that we in plants 
outside of your United States have 
expressed for years. 

Self insurers just don’t keep the 
same accident statistics records as 
those of us in “foreign” plants must 
do who are responsible to our govern- 
ments for accident reporting. Indeed, 
we find all countries differ widely in 
their methods. 

Sure, we know all about ASA Z16.1, 
and we try to report to you on a 
comparative basis, but our laws are 
different up here. Sore backs from 
any fortuitous circumstance, hernias, 
industrial diseases of any kind, are re- 
ported and compensable. To us it 
means that two sets of records must 





Filbert — ‘Wear 


shoes !’” 


“T kept telling safety 





be kept, one for you and one to report 
on our own standards. 

Many safety men cannot do so con- 
scientiously; hence, our wide varia- 
tion in frequency statistics. Yet when 
we see your costs continue to climb 
and severity factor showing only 
slight improvement, it is very obvious 
that your low frequency statistics are 
not telling the whole story. 

The point we would like to make 
is just this. What you do with, or how 
you keep, your records is not of the 


continued on page 14 
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for the Latest 
New Product Developments, 





See Your Nearby (FS(() Distributor 


@ Nothing is as frustrating as “hearing’”’ about a new piece of safety 
equipment and not knowing where to get it. If this has happened to 
you recently, chances are the product you are looking for is available 
now at your nearby CESCO distributor. For example, he is now offer- 
ing three outstanding new items—Polyfit safety glasses, Multi-Ply win- 
dows, and Plasti-Weld filters—all recent developments of CESCO re- 
search. Moreover, you'll find that in most instances, your distributor 
can supply these items as well as other CESCO products directly from 
his stock. This is because CESCO distributors are kept well informed 
of new products and new improvements. As a result, they are able 
to order and stock new CESCO products in advance of public intro- 


duction. 


As a safety specialist, your CESCO distributor is also well qualified 
to give you expert advice on any safety equipment problem you have. 
Contact him today. You'll discover he’s a valuable man to know. Con- 
sult the listing below for the distributor nearest to you. 


BUY CESCO PRODUCTS FROM THESE SAFETY 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Guardiar: Satety Equipment Co. 
1091 Euclid Avenue, N. E. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
3615 Capitol Heights Ave. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Safety Supplies & Service Co. 
1540 Montciaw Road 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Generai Equipment Corporation 
261 Franklin Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Watson Company 

1362 Kenmore Avenue 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Continental Safety Equipment, inc. 


624—40th Avenue, N. E. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Universal Satety Equipment Co. 
S115 West Diversey Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Williams & Co., inc. 

3231 Fredonia Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Williams & Co., Inc. 

3700 Perkins Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Wilthams & Co., inc. 

900 Wilhams Avenue 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
6626 Maple Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Goodall Rubber Co. 

4861 E. 38th Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Averill Equipment Company 
19225 Conant Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co. 
200 Sandman Street 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Satety, Incorporated 

17% East 3ist Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Safety Equipment Distributing Co. 
832 W. Main Street 

LARGO, FLORIDA 
Car-Mad Equipment Co., inc 
570 Indian Rock Road 
LINDEN, N.J. 

Guardian Safety Equipment Co 
37 East 21st Street, 

(New York-New Jersey Area 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
7223 South Main Street 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Williams & Co., Inc. 
1109 South Preston Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Universal Safety Equipment Co 
5237 Electric Avenue 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Standard Industrial Products 
3731 10th Avenue Ct. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

(See LINDEN, N. J.) 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Continental Safety Equipment, inc. 
8715 Shamrock Road 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Standard Industrial Products Co. 
3527 W. Farmington Road 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Guardian Safety Equipment Co. 
214 South 45th Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Williams & Co., Inc. 
901 Pennsylvania Avenue 

















EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
LaGrand Industrial Supply Co 

15 Southwest Arthur Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Industrial Supply Corporation 

1905 Westwood Avenue 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Safety, Incorporated 

3230 Olive Street 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Continental Safety Equipment, inc 
1551 Selby Avenue 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Universal Satety & Fire Equipment Co 
727 South West Temple 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Williams & Co., inc. 

946 Kane Street 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Grinnett Fire Fighting Equipment Co. 
2521 N. Stone Avenue 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Guardian Satety Equipment Co. 
1742 South Main Street 
MEXICO CITY, D. F. 

Safety Equipment, S. A. 

Medetlin 184-301 3ER Piso. 


EDMONTON, CANADA 
Soper-Singieton Electric Co. 
10831 101st Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
The Butler Optical Company, Lid. 
2160 Mountain Street 
REGINA, 
SASKATCHEWAN 
MacKay—Morton, Ltd. 

1174 Albert Street 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
MacKay-Morton Limited 

183 James Avenue East 
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HERE’S A WORKABLE 
SAFETY AWARD PLAN... 


It’s not new...itsa 
proven plan that has 
been successful wher- 
ever used. Perhaps 


1 YEAR AWARD 5 YEAR AWARD 
BRONZE SILVER your plant needs a new 





program, a new ap- 
proach to these prob- 
lems of accident pre- 
vention and absentee- 
ism. Send for our free 

10 YEAR AWARD 15 YEAR AWARD - om « anni ° 
protien sae brochure ; write direct- 

ly or use the Reader 
Service Card. 

Let us design an award emblem for your plant, 

or redesign and modernize your old emblem. 

Take advantage of this free art service. 


METAL ARTS COMPANY 
742 PORTLAND AVENUE * DEPT. 9-B * ROCHESTER 21, N. Y. 





Somehody lives, hecause somebody else had a 


MINUTEMAN 
RESUSCITATOR 








Yeo never know when you'll need a 
STEPHENSON MINUTEMAN—today, to- 
morrow, next month. Better assume you'll 
always need it, even theugh you may 
never use it. Regard it as 28 pounds* of 
prevention, worth tons of regret. 

Although it is compact, 24%” x 8%” x 
7%”, the instrument combines the fuanc- 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION » [— 
STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jersey 
( ) Please send Minuteman Folder F-25 
( ) Please arrange for demonstration 


tions of resuscitator, inhalator and aspira- 
tor. With an extra Midget attachment it 
will resuscitate 2 patients and aspirate a 
third simultaneously. Pressures are adjust- 
able from Adult to Infant, with manual 
override when needed. Easily regulated to 
mixtures from 100° oxygen to 50% oxygen, 
50% nitrogen from the air. 


NAME 


| TITLE 
In Canada:— 


Wilson & Cousins, Toronto | STREET 
*That's all it weighs, with D cylinder 
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slightest concern to us in the rest of 
the-world. If you are happy with it 
and it gives you the results you desire, 
then continue to do so; but for 
heaven’s sake, don’t keep using our 
higher frequency reports as a com- 
parison with yours just to show how 
much better your accident standing 
is (or is it?). 

E. G. TURNER 
Safety Director 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 

Canada 

New Toronto, Ontario 


Most safety directors, even in the 
United States, must keep two sets of 
records, whether their companies are 
self insured or not. And, thanks to 
variations in laws, directors of safety 
programs in interstate businesses may 
find themselves keeping up to 50 dif- 
ferent records, if they have plants 
or offices in that many States. We've 
pointed out often that ASA standards 
have nothing to do with compensation 
costs or general accident costs, and 
we certainly agree that low frequency 
with high severity usually points to a 
mighty bad situation. 








$1.05 WHITESIDE 
APRON 

KEEPS 
CHEMICALS 
AWAY 
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Here is an example of Schrader safety and versatility at work. Barrett Mfg. 
Co. of Houston, Texas, makes grease handling equipment for Mobil Oil’s 
Brooklyn, N. Y., refinery. This machine fills 35 pound grease drums auto- 
matically, accurately, 15 per minute! George Barrett, who designed and built 
this machine and other machines for Mobil, says: “My reputation for quality 
is too hard-won to risk by using some inferior line of air products.” 


MEASURING 
CYLINDER 


SUPPLY 
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PACKAGING EQUIPMENT MAKER DESIGNS 
MACHINES TO ORDER...AUTOMATES THEM 
100% WITH SCHRADER AIR PRODUCTS 


In limitless combinations, Schrader Air Products are per- 
forming thousands of jobs in thousands of plants with excep- 
tional safety. Wherever jobs are messy, tricky, heavy, 
monotonous or dangerous—it pays to talk to Schrader. 

Air is already available to you. Put it to work—on your 
own operations, or on the equipment you make for resale, 
like the company shown above. Just tick off its advantages: 


high speed and accuracy, low cost and maintenance—plus 
safety, simplicity, dependability. Air can do almost anything 
fingers can--and many things fingers can’t. 

Both you and your customers want these benefits. Get 
them—and offer them—by actuating with Schrader— 
finest, most complete lines of Air Cylinders, Valves and 
Accessories. 


Select from the full Schrader lines to plan your automation of machines. Your 
Schrader distributor can help you pinpoint what you need. For more deta, write: 





odivisionof SCOVILL 





A. SCHRADER’S SON 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
471 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 











QUALITY AIR CONTROL PRODUCTS 
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You can tell our safety shoes are made by dress shoe P 


This shoe has every approved feature that a quality safety 
shoe should have—plus something extra. It has the good 
looks and handsome styling of a dress shoe—made by 
America’s largest dress shoe manufacturers. All-round storm 
welting anchored firmly into place by expensive white 
fair-stitching, extended heel seat, rich redwood grain leather 
—these are the carefully crafted details that tell you this 


« % 


safety shoe was made in a dress shoe factory. #S-4387, 


with a leather-lined safety steel toe box and shank, nitro- 
crepe sole; in sizes A, B, 8-12; C, 7-12; D, E, EE, 6-12. 


For more about our other safety shoes and free safety 
posters write to Thom McAn Safety S/ 


Shoe Division, 25 West 
43rd Street, 


N. Y. 36, N.Y. 








athlete's foot with 
ONOX 


skin toughener 


Skin specialists say the best way to pre- 
vent Athlete’s Foot is to increase the 
skin’s resistance to fungus growth*. 
That’s what Onox does. It keeps your 
feet as tough and healthy as your hands. 
Used by clubs, schools, and over 70% 
of the largest U. S. companies for the 
treatment and prevention of Athlete’s 
Foot. 


*American Pub. Health Assoc., Oct. 15, 1954 


@ TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


If not satisfied, you owe us nothing. 
Full details on request. 


@ FREE FOLDER 


Write for “Facts on Athlete’s Foot” 
including medical opinions. 


OD. f O >. Bf & 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


people * companies ¢ associations 


Thomas Ross, president of the 1960 
junior class at Purdue University, is 
the first winner of The Industrial 
Publishing Corp.’s Work/ Scholarship 
Award. The annual award, ..estab- 
lished this year in recognition of. our 
company’s 30th anniversary, is in- 
tended to point up career opportuni- 
ties in the business press for young 
men with technical educations. 

It is open to juniors at six en- 
gineering colleges: Massachusetts In- 


L. P. AURBACH (left), president, The 
Industrial Publishing Corp., presents a 
$500 cash award to Thomas Ross. 


stitute of Technology, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Case Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
Purdue. 

Ross, an aeronautical engineering 
student from Indianapolis, receives a 
$500 cash award plus 10 weeks’ sum- 
mer employment on the editorial staff 
of one of the company’s magazines. 


The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Casualty Insurance Co. awarded the 
William G. Leininger Knitting Co. a 
certificate of merit in recognition of 
the firm’s 434,744 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident. . . . U.S. 
Gypsum Co., Chicago, posted its best 
safety record ever during 1959. 
Thirty-four of the company’s 59 
plants operated the entire year with- 
out a lost-time accident. Company- 
wide frequency was 1.8. 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City, conferred its first Roy K. Fer- 
guson award on its Muskingum Fibre 
Products Co. Division, Coshocton, 
Ohio. The division had a frequency 
rate of zero for 3 years. The Roy 
K. Ferguson award, named after St. 


Regis’ chairman of the board, will be 
presented annually to the company 
plant having the best safety record 
for the preceding three-year period. 


Industrial Acoustics Co., 341 Jack- 
son Avenue, New York 54, N. Y., is 
now offering noise control equipment 
on a lease basis. The new program 
requires no outlay of capital funds, 
merely a small rental fee. If the cus- 
tomer wishes, it’s possible to purchase 
equipment at the end of the rental 
period. 


Al Hendershot has taken over as 
assistant sales manager of Gojer, Inc., 
Akron. He has been with the firm 12 
years. . . . Otto Holmskog has called 
it a career after 27 years with Em- 
ployers’ Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. A 
leading authority in construction safe- 
ty, Holmskog was an accident preven- 
tion counsellor on many major con- 
struction jobs, including the Atomic 
Energy Commission plant at Oak 
Ridge and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 


A. Hendershot I, Weinstock 


New general manager of Occupa- 
TIONAL Hazarps is Ivan Louis Wein- 
stock who moves up from the post 
of assistant publisher. Weinstock 
joined the magazine’s editorial staff 
in 1954. As general manager, he 
will supervise OccupaTionaL Haz- 
ARDs’ sales and editorial programs. 


American District Telegraph Co., 
which specializes in electric protection 
services, is erecting a new plant on a 
10-acre plot in Clifton, N. J. ADT 
plans to move manufacturing and 
warehousing operations to Clifton, 
but retain executive offices in New 


York City. 
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SAFETYMAN’S ¢ 


events to attend 


You get the 


























best features 
from 


[Sf in 


America’s leading designer and manufacturer of safety glasses 


Industrial safety 


SEPTEMBER 15-16, 

State Conference. Samoset Hotel, 
Rockland, Me. Includes general as 
well as occupational safety. Informa- 
tion: Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
State House, Augusta, Me. 

SEPTEMBER 22-23. Governor's An- 
nual Safety-Health Conference & 
Exhibit. Hotel Emerson, Baltimore. 
Covers all phases of safety and public 
and occupational health. Information: 
Joseph A. Haller, executive chairman, 
Safety Conference, Department of 
Labor and Industry, 301 West Preston 
Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

SEPTEMBER 27. Governor's Indus- 
trial Safety Conference. City Audito- 
rium, Topeka, Kan. Theme: 
“Safety in the Sixties.” Speakers 
analyze accident costs, means of ac- 
cident prevention, use of safety com- 
mittees. Information: Harold L. 
Smith, Commissioner of Labor, 401 
Topeka Boulevard, Topeka, Kan. 

OctoBer 17-21. National Safety 
Congress & Exposition. Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. Touches on all 


Annual Maine 


to solve bridge fitting problems with 
MULTI-FIT BRIDGE 


In 1957, Fendall pioneered the amazingly 
versatile Multi-Fit Bridge. Available in acetate 
and ‘metal frames, this patented one bridge size 
automatically fits 9 out of 10. Self-adapting 

to wearer’s face, no inyolved try-ons, no bridge 
adjusting. Fit practically every worker with 
onebridge size. Reduces inventory. Proved 
most comfortable . . . thousands in daily use. 


PATENTED AND 


, PATENT PENDING 


to solve temple-fitting problems with 


ADJUSTABLE TEMPLE JOINTS 


phases of safety and many phases of 
occupational health. Information: 
R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 


Another Fendall engineering first, 
available only on Fendall Safety Glasses. 
Front end of temple is designed 

so it can be adjusted for perfect temple 


fitting on all faces. For a narrow 

face, bend it in; for a wide face, bend it 
out; permits temple adjustment 

to provide the right amount of tension 
to prevent slippage. 


n we. 


Fire protection 


SEPTEMBER 
ference 


6-9. Governor's Con- 
on Fire Prevention. Fire 
Service Extension Building, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Covers all fire prevention—general 
and industrial. Information: R. C. 
Byrus, Box 85, College Park, Md. 

SEPTEMBER 12-16. Ohio State Fire 
School. Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Courses include practical 
training and class discussion of fire 
prevention and extinguishing methods. 
Information: Trade & Industrial 
Education Services, 118 Townshend 
Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 


to solve loose temple screw problems with 


LOK-TITE HINGE PINS 


This exclusive Fendall feature eliminates 
the trouble and annoyance caused by loose 
and lost temple screws. Fendall’s Lok-Tite 
Hinge Pins snap in easily, lock in position, 
cannot fall out, yet are simple to remove. 
These are just a few of the features that 
make Fendall Safety Glasses your best buy. 
* 
Rescue and first aid 


| FEND ALL HAZARDS 


FENDALL COMPANY 


2224 DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Distributed in Canada by Levitt-Safety Limited 


; oo , FENDALL PRODUCTS 
NoveMBER 3-5, /nternational Rescue 


& First Aid Association, Annual 
Meeting. Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Meeting of volunteer 
rescue and first aid organizations. In- 
formation: Executive Office, IRFAA, 
314 King Street, Alexandria, Va. 
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The White Rubber Company, after years of research 
and manufacturing experience, pioneered many 
outstanding features of lineman's gloves widely 
used throughout the country, such as: 
CURVED HAND SHAPE, wrist to finger tip 
“. . . concave palm, large thumb crotch, 
round roomy fingers, natural fit. 
TWO COLOR GLOVES .... assist in reveal- 
ing hard-to-find cuts and snags. 
CONTOUR CUFF. . . provides 18 inch pro- 
tection and comfortable fit for short arms. 
SUNLIGHT AND OZONE RESISTANCE... 
longer glove life, less age cracking. 
GREATER GLOVE FLEXIBILITY . . . reduces 
hand fatigue. 
PERMANENT ETCHED NUMBERING 
for your record system, when desired. 
LARGE ROLL . . . when desired, to reduce 
creepage current. 
GLOVE INSPECTION MACHINE .. . faster 
and more accurate visual inspection. 
TESTING, MAINTENANCE AND CARE... . 
latest data available without obligation. 
A factory representative will be glad to analyze 
your glove handling requirements. 
Phone or write today! 


WHITE 


RUBBER COMPANY 
RAVENNA, OHIO 
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USEFUL LITERA 


























To obtain any of the free literature or samples mentioned here, 

circle the number on the readers’ service card corresponding to 

the number of the item that interests you, and mail the card to us. 
No postage is needed. 


Air sampler 


125 The Bantam air sampler is de- 
scribed in a new pamphlet from Gel- 
man Instrument Co. It should be of 
interest to all those concerned with 
ridding factory areas of air pollu- 
tion. The pamphlet also deals with 
kinds of filter paper most effective 
for use in sampling dusts and aero- 


sols. 


Burglar alarm 


126 Prox -O- Larm, a new burglar 
alarm developed by Kidde Ultrasonic 
& Detection Alarms, Inc., guards 
safes, filing cabinets, and other metal 
objects which can be insulated from 
the ground. You can adjust the alarm 
so that it sounds on actual contact or 
when an intruder approaches within 
a few inches of the protected object. 
Manufacturer’s literature tells all 
about it. 


Heat-resistant clothing 


127 Thermogarb is the newest ad- 
dition to American Optical Co.’s line 
of Sure-Guard clothing. A manufac- 
turer’s bulletin tells us it sheds mol- 
ten metal at 3,000° F. without deterio- 
ration, loss of resiliency, or discolor- 
ing the inner side. This line, of par- 
ticular interest to those working in 
steel mills, foundries, and around fur- 
naces, includes coats, pants, aprons, 
leggings, sleevelets, spats, and cape 
sleeves. 


Multiple lockout 


128 This safety device protects elec- 
tricians, maintenance men, and others 
who work on power lines from elec- 
tric shock. The worker uses it and 
a padlock to lock out the line he is 
working on. If a number of men 
work on the same line, the power 
source cannot be reengaged until the 
last worker’s padlock is removed. A 


bulletin from Dayton Rogers Manu 
facturing Co. tells all about the mul- 
tiple lockout, lists its numerous ap- 
plications. 


Radiation monitors 


129 Today’s increasing use of nuclear 
energy in industry demands radiation 
monitoring equipment of proven reli- 
ability. A brochure from Victoreen 
Instrument Co. offers data on the 
company’s remote air monitoring sys- 
tems, over 1,000 of which are now 
operating successfully in the field. 


Portable heaters 


130 “Guide to the Selection and Use 
of Portable Space Heaters” is a 36- 
page digest of important facts every 
buyer should know. American Air 
Filter Co. has dedicated the guide 
to presenting “the truth about portable 
heating devices.” You'll find in it an 
analysis of the major types of heaters, 
an honest appraisal of safety hazards, 
and only one page of advertising. 


Linemen’s equipment 


131 Industrial Products Co. has an- 
nounced a new 4-page bulletin fea- 
turing linemen’s equipment and re- 
lated safety accessories. These prod- 
ucts include: linemen’s glove bags, 
combination glove and sleeve bags, 
belt safety pouches, pole line number 
plates, clamp-on danger flags, pole 
truck flag holders. 


Safety enclosure 


132 Interested in safe handling of 
microbiological, chemical, and radio- 
active materials? Technical bulletin 
A-14, available from S. Blickman, 
Inc., describes a new stainless steel 
safety enclosure. Diagrams show how 
an all-glass front panel guarantees 
clear view of the entire working area. 

continued on page 22 
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The Industrial Enigma 


Which is the best type 
of oxygen equipment 
to purchase ? 


by Arthur E. Miller, 
Director of Research, 
Scott Aviation Corporation 


By far the greatest percentage of re- 
spiratory emergencies involve persons 
who are breathing but who require 
respiratory assistance, either in the 
form of an oxygen-enriched inspira- 
tion, or at a slight positive pressure 
to assist inspiration and to increase 
the tidal volume and ventilation rate. 
For such cases, a good oxygen inhala- 
tor is preferable to a resuscitator. 


oo SCOTT INHALATORS 


By definition, an inhalator is a device ss 8 give you the for your 


which supplies oxygen (or a mixture 
f air and oxygen) f bj 

athe & penne inadhdape ge 5 OXYGEN EQUIPMENT DOLLAR 

hand, is an apparatus which produces 

ventilation of the lungs by providing 


variations of pulmonary pressure in 
non-breathing (apneic) subjects. 


In its convenient carrying case, the Scott Inhalator 
is light enough to carry to the patient “on the run”. 
Two simple operations (open valve, hold 

mask to face) and you are administering 

oxygen like an expert. 


Importance of Inhalator Oxygen flows at the rate required by the 
patient. Flow stops on exhalation to con- 
serve oxygen. If greater breathing assist- 
ance seems necessary, a continuous flow 
of oxygen is obtained by simply pressing 
a button. 


An inhalator can be used as an 
adjunct to resuscitation by the 
manual artificial respiration methods. 
But of greater importance, it can be 
used more effectively than a resusci- ately 
tator in treating victims of smoke Administering oxygen with a Scott Inhalator 
inhalation, toxic atmospheres, shock, requires no practice or training. There are no 
asphyxiation, and coronary or pul- adjustments to make, no flow regulators to 
monary emergencies. operate — everything is controlled automat- 
ically by the patient's breathing. 
Surprisingly, you can place several Scott Inhalators 
around your plant for the same money you would 
The ideal inhalator should be simple spend for only one resuscitator. 
enough so that it can be used prop- ynct 
erly, even by inexperienced person- 
nel. It should require nothing more 
than opening the oxygen supply 
valve, placing the mask on the ION CORPORATION 229 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N. Y. 
patient's face, and letting the patient Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
breathe. It should supply the patient Breaches in all Principal Cities 
with sufficient oxygen to satisfy his Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 250 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
bodily requirements, even for the e SOSHSSSSSSHOSHSOSOSSSOSSSSSSSOOES 
dypneic patient, without requiring wasp a 
: . . 229 Erie Street, Lancaster, N. Y. 
observation or manipulation by the 
attendant, of flow regulators, flow 
gages, bags, or other controls. It 
should be capable of assisting respi- 
ration by providing oxygen at a very 
slight positive pressure, sufficient to 
make inspiration easier, but not great 
enough to impede expiration. 


Inhalator Simple to Use 





a 
+ 
4 
3 
‘ 
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I am interested in Scott Inhalators. Please send me a copy of your 6-page, 
2-color Inhalator Brochure, together with prices 


NAME. 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
cITY 
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~StLraightaway~ 
EAR PROTECTORS 
eep 


ANYWHERE 


U. S. Pat. No. 2899683 


Model 372-9A 
outstanding in comfort — 
remarkable in attenuation! 


Lets you forget you have them on! 
* Eleven ounces in weight and with a 
low tension headband spring. * They 
stay comfortable for hours. * Easily 
removable ear seals of polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. * High attenuation domes and 
filter puffs trap more noise. 


Model 372-20 HH 
to integrate 
with any 

Hard Hat 


Soft, cloth harness placed between 
webbing and top of the hard hat, 
holds Straightaway’s slim silhouette 
domes comfortably over the ears. 


EITHER MODEL $12. oOo 
(Hat not inci.) 
Test and evaluate Straightaway for 
30 days, free of charge. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


DAVID CLARK COMPANY 


weet’ oee ee 


Pioneer Designer 


er of Sp 


362 PARK AVE. WORCESTER 2 MASS. 


Manufactu 


Gentlemen: Please ship one Straightaway 
( Model #372-9A; 
C) Model 4372-20 HH for trial testing. If 
0.K., will include with first order. 


Name 





Company. 











: Address 
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; city 
t 


State 
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Vacuum tools 


133 Hild Floor Machine Co.’s ex- 
tensive line of vacuum tools, hoses, 
and accessories is reviewed in a new 
company brochure. In addition to 
floor, carpeting, and hand tools, the 
Hild line includes furnace and boiler 
cleaning tools and overhead tools for 
cleaning walls, pipes, and beams. 


Eye and face protection 


134 Welsh Manufacturing Co. re- 
views its entire line of eye and face 
protection equipment in its new cata- 
log (No. 60-A). Products include 
safety glasses, goggles, eye shields, 
lenses, safety hats, gloves, respirators, 
and paint masks. The catalog men- 
tions construction details and features 
of each product 
and diagrams. 


‘arries many photos 


Fire-retarding paint 


135 “Paint Your Way to Fire Safe- 
ty” is the title of a new 12-page book- 
let offered by Albi Manufacturing 
Co. It tells how fire-retardant paint 
helps reduce fire damage. By retard- 
ing the spread of fire, this paint gives 
your firefighters extra minutes to 
bring a fire under control. The book- 
let also contains a rundown on UL 
flamespread ratings. 


First aid kits 


136 Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
gives you your choice of four sizes 
of first aid kits: 10-, 16-, 24-, and 36- 
unit models. The kit lid doubles as 
a shelf when the kit is mounted 
horizontally on a wall or vehicle. All 


models come in all-weather cases, 
dust- and moisture-proof, and wall 
mounting brackets. MSA’s bulletin 
0401-10 pictures the kits and lists 
their contents. 


Ladder-scaffold 


13] A versatile device called the 
Omni-Reach provides off-the-ground 
safety for your maintenance crews. 
Use it as a ladder, as a dolly-mounted 
or telescopic scaffold, as a hand truck. 
You can convert it from one to 
another in a few minutes. Get full de- 
tails in Atlas Industrial Corp. liter- 
ature. 


Work gloves 


138 Advance Glove Manufacturing 
Co. offers a complete catalog which 
describes and illustrates gloves of 
every style and fabric. Whatever 
your glove needs or style preferences, 
you'll find them here. 


For material handling 


139 Chaney Products offers a 4- 
page, 2-color circular that illustrates 
and describes the company’s full line 
of CP material handling products. 
These products include ramps, pallet 
stackers, pallet rollers, and a ramp 
coating that provides resistance to 


skids. 
Safety drill table 


140 Modern 


safety drill 


Machine Tool Co.’s 
table combines a drill 
table, a vise, a set of parallels, and a 
V-block in a single unit. It makes 
for safe, fast drilling. Manufacturer's 
literature says the table will save its 
cost in labor alone, every 6 months. 
Modern Machine will ship you a safe- 
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CLEANING TISSUES 


4 Boxes—1000 a Each 
Size 4'/2"' x 10 

Dispenser ireceet for tissue 
Dispenser Bracket for water 


ce 
Water bottle with Spray Pump . “See ea. 





® 
NO- 


(Trademark Registered U.S. Pat. Office) 


Lens Cleansing Tissues 
Use Just Water, No Chemicals Needed 
This new, chemically treated tissue is low 
in price and does away with expensive 
chemical sprays. Cleans and no-fogs 
goggles, eyeglasses and welding lenses 
with the addition of water only in one 
operation. 

Tissues can be used several times. 
Contact your nearest jobber or write us 
direct for samples and literature on your 
company's letterhead. 

Distributors wanted. Write for proposition. 


CARHOFF COMPANY 


11706 Kinsman Ave. . Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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| SOLVENTS 


CHLOROTHENE NU IS SAFER TWO WAYS! 


Chlorothene® NU, Dow’s newest multi-purpose cold 
cleaner, is expressly designed to serve the best interests 
of both personnel safety and plant operations. 

For safety, Chlorothene NU greatly reduces two solvent 
use problems at once . . . toxicity and fire hazard. Its 
maximum allowable vapor concentration is 500 parts per 
million—comparable to many flammable solvents and 
substantially greater than most chlorinated solvents. 
Chlorothene NU virtually eliminates. the fire hazard of 
flammable solvents because it has no fire or flash point as 
measured by standard methods. 

Plant operating people will welcome the exceedingly 
wide range of applications made possible by the advanced 
stabilizer system in Chlorothene NU (specially inhibited 
1,1,1-trichloroethane). This system “‘builds in’”’ exceptional 


stability that assures remarkably low corrosion . . . so low 
that Chlorothene NU is even recommended for cleaning 
aluminum, zinc, and white-metal alloys as well as other 
metals and many non-metallic materials. Chlorothene 
NU cleans by dip, spray, bucket or wipe methods—on the 
production line or for maintenance. 

For operating economy, recovery of Chlorothene NU 
for reuse is easy and practical—often with equipment 
already in the plant. 

Your distributor of Dow solvents will provide complete 
information about the safety features of Chlorothene NU 
jand explain the specific cold cleaning jobs Chlorothene 
NU can simplify. Give him a call. Or contact your nearest 
Dow sales office. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OF DOW SOLVENTS—FIRST! 
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DEEP, SOFT 
FOAM-CUSHION 
CUTS FOOT . STOCK NO. 1623 
FATIGUE! .- ‘ Brown with leather 
sole, added 
Metatarsal cushion. 
Also in black. 


new S},0°|, absorbers 


(non-electrical ) 


There is a reflex in the sole of the foot for every 
nerve-center in the body. If a man’s feet hurt 
constantly, he tends to become easily fatigued, 
nervous, irritable—and accident-prone! Lehigh’s 
new deep, soft, foam-cushioning simply soaks up 
all the day-long jolts and jars of walking—helps 
reduce tensions, keep nerves relaxed—KEEPS 
WEARERS FAR FRESHER AT QUITTING 
TIME! Try them in your plant. They’re great 
medicine for your whole accident rate! 


STOCK NO. 1530 
Black with 
Neoprene- 
Cord sole. 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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“Pm Not Interested in Insurance!” 








What You Should Know 


About Company Insurance 


& To whom must you report plant shut- 
downs to keep fire insurance in force? 


m Are you self-insured for minor in- 
juries, insured under a workmen’s compen- 
sation policy for major ones? 


& How will better security programs re- 
duce insurance costs? 


& Will special attention to property pro- 
tection cut windstorm insurance costs ? 


& What new insurance do you need when 
you start a new process or begin using new 
materials ? 


& Do your insurers offer special help to 
prevent injuries and property damage (for 
example, laboratory studies) ? 
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“I’M Nort interested in insurance. I’ve got headaches 
enough attending to the safety and fire protection pro- 
grams around here without worrying about workmen’s 
compensation, fire, and liability insurance. It’s not my 
job, anyway. We've got other people around here to 
handle that.” 

The safety director who told us that is not a rare 
bird. But many S.D.’s realize insurance carriers are 
their allies in accident and fire prevention. They know 
it pays to keep up with their companies’ coverage. 


Small loss means small cost 


Though insurance rating systems vary from State 
to State and Province to Province, the principle re- 
mains constant. Firms with a low loss history pay less ; 
firms with a high loss history pay more. 

The more effective a company’s accident prevention 
program, for example, the less goes into its workmen’s 
compensation insurance premiums. Many a safety di- 
rector has made a strong case for his department by 
doing a little simple arithmetic. One Ohio safety di- 
rector, in a plant employing 2,200, demonstrated to his 
management there was $100,000 in workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums alone riding on the accident pre- 
vention program. If the plant’s industrial injury ex- 
perience over the previous 5 years warranted maximum 
penalty billing, the firm would pay over $100,000 a 


continued on next page 
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IN ACTION... 
IN SECONDS 


Rockwood 
PocketAlRE * 
Medical 
Unit 


Rockwood’s PocketAIRE Medical Unit provides a positive, 
economical means of giving life-saving oxygen to em- 
ployees stricken with heart attacks, breathing ailments and 
other physical disabilities. 

It's sturdy, simple to use, weighs less and has less bulk. 
Its portability permits rescue worker to aid stricken victims 
in awkward, tight areas. Provides on the spot protection 
against all breathing hazards. PocketAIRE Medical Unit is 
ideal for Industrial Infirmaries, First Aid Rooms, Hospitals, 
Nursing Homes, and all types of rescue work. 

For further details on PocketAIRE’s life- 
saving benefits, write to ROCKWOOD Ce ; 
SPRINKLER DIVISION, 2028 Harlow St., mw 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts. 


ROCKWOOD 
SPRINKLER DIVISION 


of The Gamewell Company * Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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“I’m Not Interested in Insurance” 


continued from page 25 





year in premiums. If the 5-year record earned maxi- 
mum credits, the company’s compensation cost would 
be under $10,000. 

The S.D. concluded his report by pointing out the 
plant actually paid $20,000 less in annual premiums 
than the average plant of its size in the same industry. 

Here is a safety director who took the trouble to 
look thoroughly into his State’s rating setup and to 
base a comparative analysis upon it. He always keeps 
a current report of this type on file to buttress his re- 
quests for new, improved safety equipment or intensi- 
fied safety efforts. 


What are your hazards? 


Most safety directors agree there can’t be too many 
many plant inspections. While safety committeemen 
and foremen usually do a good, conscientious job of 
safety inspection, the S.D. is the safety professional 
among them, and his trained eye often spots things 
others have overlooked. 

The insurance inspector is in the same league with 
the S.D. He’s an experienced professional, and his 
inspection report and recommendations are of great 
value. Furthermore, most insurance companies offer 
consultative services to policyholders. And in these 
days of complex technology and new processes, involv- 
ing new chemical compounds, miracle metals, and radi- 
ation, consultative aid is increasingly important. 

Without some basic knowledge of how insurance 
risks are measured, the safety director is out in left 
field where safety planning is concerned. 

If your company is planning to build a new plant 
or warehouse or to move, what effect will the new 
location have on fire insurance costs? As charts ac- 
companying the article “Will Poor Fire Protection 
Double Your Costs?” (page 33 of this issue) indicate, 
selection of a plant location with poor public fire pro- 
tection can mean you'll be paying twice as much as 
you should in fire insurance premiums. 

The amount and quality of sprinkler protection help 
determine fire insurance costs. So do age and condi- 
tion of the plant, nature and extent of hazardous 
processes, and precautions to guard against them. 

Set up plant security programs with insurance ap- 
praisals in mind. By meeting certain staff and equip- 
ment requirements, you provide strong protection 
against burglary and prosperty damage. At the same 
time, you hold down insurance costs. 

Regulations governing visitors in plant, office, and 
parking lot should be set up with the range of your 
public liability coverage in view. 

As a safety director in today’s industry, you need 
to know what kind of insurance your company has. 
You have to talk intelligently and often about the re- 
lationship between loss prevention performance and 
lower insurance premiums. And when questions arise, 
you shouldn’t hesitate to confer with your insurance 
representative. Remember you and he have identical 
goals: Accident prevention. © @ 
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Taxes, Including Federal Income Tax 


Total: $32,938,052 
Loss Prevention, Safety Engineering 


Total; $24,433,583 


Workman's Cash Benefits 
(Indemnity, medical and rehabilitation) 


Total: $596,985,892 
Dividends, 





FIGURE 1. More than 


pensation insurance g 


employers 
insurance Carriers 


es into 


The chart is based on the 3-year experience 


Insurance 
Company 
Expenses 


Total: $115,672,605 


Retrospective Rating Credits 
and Premium Discounts 


Total: $202 ,386,818 


Adapted from Journal of American Insurance 


85 cents of each premium dollar collected for workmen’s com- 


benefits for employees or into discounts and credits for 
of eight large compensation 


COMPENSATION: 
Ado About Nothing? 


Is INDUSTRY stirring up too great a fuss over the cost 
of workmen’s compensation and occupational disease 
insurance? Is it too scared by the thought of additional 
or increased benefits ? 

It is. 

Almost everything is getting more expensive. The 
U.S. Department of Labor’s consumer price index 
shows prices now running 26 percent higher than they 
ran during 1947-49 for the same items. Public trans- 
portation costs twice as much today as it did 12 years 
ago. Medical care costs more than half again as much. 
You can’t expect compensation insurance to be 
different. 

Yet, in a sense, it is. 

Last year, premiums on compensation policies in the 
United States ran $1,400 million. This was a 17-per- 
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cent increase over 1954. But they were total premiums. 
During the same 6 years, the number of compensation 
policies in force climbed 13 percent. The number of 
workers covered climbed a good deal more, thanks 
partly to a considerable increase in factory employment. 

Obviously, the 40-percent jump in total premiums 
may be blamed far more on higher payrolls and num- 
bers insured than on higher benefits and plain orneriness 
on the part of insurers. 


Insured workers get fair share 
Insurers aren’t plain ornery or profit-hungry when 
they ask for higher premium rates, although a lot of 


people and trade associations would have you think 


continued on page 20 
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FIGURE 2: Where Changes in Compensation Premiums Were Made (1958-59) 


1958 1959 
STATE PREMIUM REMARKS PREMIUM REMARKS 
LEVEL@ LEVEL@ 





Alabama 0.987 0.976 
Alaska 0.912 1.060 Includes 24.1% increase for higher benefits, 
with flat 6% on.outstanding policies 
Arizona 0.992 Set by Industrial Commission 1.004 
Arkansas 0.999 1.068 
California 0.978 1.153 Includes 16.7% increase for higher benefits, 
with medical fee charge applied to outstand- 
ing policies 
Colorado 1.014 0.963 Includes 5.9% increase for higher benefits 
Connecticut 0.963 Includes 1.2% added for 1.021 Includes 6.7% increase for higher benefits 
higher hospital benefits 
Delaware 0.908 1.130 Due to amendment of law 
District of Columbia 1.107 1.006 
Florida 1.025 Includes 6% increase for higher benefits 
Georgia 1.029 
Hawaii 0.979 0.958 Includes 2.1% added for higher benefits 
Idaho 0.978 Includes 1.2% added for 0.940 Includes 3.8% added for higher benefits 
higher medical fees 
Ilinois 0.968 1.098 Includes 8.8% increase for amendment to 
law; applies to outstanding policies 
Indiana 1.040 .0996 Includes 4.5% added for higher benefits 
Kansas 1.019 Includes 2.6% increase for 1.071 Includes 4.9% increase for amendment to 
higher benefits law; applicable to outstanding policies 
Kentucky 1.016 0.999 
Louisiana 1.041 
Maine 0.982 1.181 Includes 4.2% increase for amendment to 
law applicable to outstanding policies 
Maryland 0.964 Includes 0.1% added for 1.065 
higher benefits 
Massachusetts 0.978 Includes 3.4% added for 1.141 Includes 9.7% increase for amendment to 
benefit changes law applicable to outstanding policies 
Michigan 1.258 Includes 13.4% increase due 1.035 
to Supreme Court decisions 
Minnesota 1.004 0.925 
Mississippi 1.018 1.125 Includes 14.9% increase for higher benefits, 
with 12.5% on outstanding policies 
Missouri 1.002 1.063 Includes 7.6% increase for changes in law, 
with flat 6.3% on outstanding policies 
Montana 0.982 1.053 
Nebraska 1.112 0.956 Includes 3.8% added for higher benefits 
New Hampshire 0.968 1.014 Includes 2.7% increase for higher benefits 
New Jersey 1.062 1.003 
New Mexico 1.002 1.120 Includes 10.7% increase for higher benefits 
applicable to outstanding policies 
North Carolina 1.063 Includes 3.2% increase 0.977 
for higher benefits 
Oklahoma 1.005 1.003 
Pennsylvania 1.004 0.993 
Rhode Island 1.000 Changes classification rates 
only — no overall effect 
South Carolina 1.086 1.102 
South Dakota 0.988 1.120 Includes 8.4% increase for higher benefits 
applicable to outstanding policies 
Texas 0.S98 1.005 
Utah 0.899 ‘ 1.019 Includes 12.6% increase for higher benefits 
Vermont 0.981 1.077 Includes 12.1% increase for higher benefits, 
with flat 7.7% increase on outstanding policies 
Virginia 1.061 Includes 3.4% increase for 0.960 : 
higher benefits 
Wisconsin 0.842 Includes 2% increase for 1.052 Increase due to change in law, applicable to 
higher benefits all outstanding, new, and renewal policies 





@ The “‘premium level” is an index figure, adopted by the National Council on Compensation Insurance to simplify figuring 
premium rates for individual classifications. Multiply your classification by the premium level to determine what your 
1958 or 1959 rate should be. 


NOTE: Changes in rates, whether increases or reductions, not explained by remarks may be attributed chiefly to loss 
experience. Unlisted States have monopolistic State compensation funds, or set their insurance rates through 
bodies other than the National Council on Compensation Insurance. 
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Compensation: Ado About Nothing? 
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so. When an insurance company figures premiums on 
a compensation policy, it includes enough for a 2.5- 
percent profit. It’s lucky when it gets that profit. 

Look at figure 1. Employees get 61.4 cents out o! 
every dollar paid in premiums. They also benefit from 
2.51 cents out of each dollar, because that much goes 
into insurance company loss prevention work: safety 
engineering, laboratory tests, consultation on medical 
programs, literature. 


Employers get 21 percent 


The rest isn’t profit for the insurers. Not by a long 
shot. Employers get back 20.81 cents out of each dol- 
lar they pay in premiums. This return takes the form 
of discounts or retrospective rating credits. It’s a littl 
like buying a $3,000 car at the regular price, on the 
understanding that you'll pay only $2,370 when you 
buy another car just like it next year. There is a dif 
ference, though: You get the discount or the retro 
spective rating credit only if your loss experience 
justifies it. 

Taxes, Federal, State, and local, take 3.38 cents of 
each premium dollar. This, with the other expense 
items we’ve mentioned, adds up to 88.1 cents. 

Out of the remaining 11.9 cents, insurance con 
panies pay sales commissions, overhead, salaries, all 
the general costs of doing business. Small wonder that 
in many States insurers often have found no profit in 
workmen’s compensation policies! 


l 
] 
i 


Losses shown last year 


During the first 6 months of 1959 (latest period for 
which figures are available), member companies of th 
National Council on Compensation Insurance found 
their loss and loss adjustment ratio standing at 75 per 
cent. The 2.5-percent profit margin was set up with a 
70-percent loss and loss adjustment ratio in mind. You 
may have paid more for premiums, even paid a higher 
rate per $100 of your payroll, during those months 
than you did during the corresponding months of 1958 
But your insurance company probably didn’t make a 
profit. 

What does this mean? 

Insurance companies aren't going out of the com 
pensation business. Instead, they try to do what any 
manufacturer tries to do when he faces a loss: Turn 
the loss into a profit. To do so, they have to help you 
keep your people safer, so they will have fewer claims 
to pay. 


Four samples of helpfulness 


They help in a number of ways. 

® In 1955, compensation insurers sent safety in 
spectors into 51,000 separate locations. In 1959, in 
spectors hit almost 75,000 locations. That’s a jump of 
nearly 50 per cent in 5 years, although total premiums 
collected jumped only 17 percent in the same time. 
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& Some companies have established costly rehabili- 
tation clinics, laboratories to test dangerous materials, 
training schools for safety directors. Some furnish 
nursing service, advice on setting up complete medical 
programs. 

® Most compensation insurers furnish all kinds of 
literature, often publish complete magazines on safety. 
This literature is free to policyholders. Some of it 
boosts safety in general. Some covers specific safety 
rules. Some is on developing and administering safety 
programs. Some is directed to management; some, to 
workers; some, to workers’ families. 

B® These services and others unite to help you guard 
your people against harm. No insurance company can 
compel you to follow its recommendations (although a 
company may finally cancel your policy if you don’t) ; 
but you’re smart if you do follow them. Not only will 
your workers live longer, but your accident losses in 
terms of money and production will be lower. 


Money and men saved 


The companies don’t give you this help out of the 
goodness of their corporate hearts They do so because 
the services help cut your accident frequency and se- 
verity. That gives the companies a chance to earn a 
profit on your insurance premiums. Yet at the same 

contmued on page 55 





Medical Program Cuts 
Compensation Costs, Too 


-e 


A GOOD plant medical program, like the one at Arma Corp., 
not only binds up the broken bones and wounds, but helps 
prevent many injuries and a great deal of occupational disease. 
Your insurance company can advise you about setting up or 
improving your own program 





Radar Measurements Corp. phot 
A TECHNICIAN in a-radar equipment manufacturing plant 
uses a portable densiometer to test a high-powered modulator 
for stray radiation. The instrument detects high levels of 


microwave radiation that may harm workers. 


house Electric rp. phot 


HE CARRIES a radiation monitor to measure radioactivity in 
a hot cell and to protect himself against overexposure. The 
cell is used to test radioactive materials. The clothing is 
approved by the Atomic Energy Commission 


The New Risks: How 


HAVING TROUBLE figuring out what hazards go with 
new processes and materials in your plant? 

Finding it impossible to keep up with the fast-grow 
ing mass of informatio; about chemicals, metals, 
automation, radioactivity, microwaves, occupational 
diseases ? 

Hard to remember what hazards are likely to develop, 
what injuries may occur, what property damage may 
take place, as a result of this or that change in manu- 
facturing methods ? 

You're not alone. Plenty of other safety directors are 
in the same fix. 


The nuclear age 


Take radioactivity as an example. 

On April 26, 1960, some radioactive material was 
accidentally released from an operating cell in the Solid 
States Building at Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
The eight people in front of the cell got much less than 
the permissible exposure. More than 100 others were 
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in the building. To be on the safe side, all were ex- 
amined. None showed dangerous exposure. 

The hitch lay in the airconditioning system. It car- 
ried radioactive materials all through the building. 
Cleanup took more than 6 weeks, cost almost $40,000. 

Fifteen years ago, not many plants were aircondi- 
tioned. Today, a lot of them are. In some cases, pro- 
duction couldn’t go on without airconditioning. Yet 
this airconditioning can, as it did at Oak Ridge, spread 
dangerous materials throughout a factory and its offices. 

Add to this necessary danger the hazards of radio- 
activity—almost brand new in industrial experience. 
You have the dual problem presented at Oak Ridge: 
protecting people and property. Protecting property 
against contamination is vital: contaminated buildings 
and equipment, even contaminated air, can mean slow 
and agonizing death for men and women. 


At Oak Ridge, nobody got hurt. The accident still 
cost $40,000. It also cost heavily in medical department 
time. It’s not easy to take bio-assay samples from 112 
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Steelways (American Iron & Steel Institute) phot 


AN INDUSTRIAL hygienist tests the air around a welder for 
fumes that may be dangerous to health. Several recently de- 
veloped welding methods produce gases or fumes (phosgene 


and metal fumes, for example) that are downright deadly 


David Clark Co. photo 


NOISE produced by air-powered tools or production machinery 
an slowly cut workers’ hearing. It can make it hard to under- 
stand even shouted warnings and instructions. This man wears 
ear muffs. Automation is increasing factory racket 


Insurance Helps Meet Them 


people to make sure lungs haven't absorbed too much 
radioactive matter. 


Can you insure your plant against an experience like 
this? Yes and no. Your State or Provincial law de 
termines what employees can do about collecting work 
men’s compensation benefits, and that law varies so 
much from place to place we can’t suggest a general 
rule. You'll need special insurance, only very recently 
available, to protect you against property damage. 

Stock insurance companies set up the Nuclear Energy 
Property Insurance Association. Mutual companies or 
ganized the Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsurance Pool. 
The NEPIA can insure risks up to close to $60 mil 
lion each. The MAERP has a limit of around $10 
million. 

You can get a policy from a member of the NEPIA, 
for example, that offers full insurance coverage, less 
these deductions : 

® For power reactors and plants that process, sal- 
vage, store, or get rid of waste radioactive materials- 
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$5,000 plus 0.5 percent of the amount of insurance. 
otal deduction: not more than $75,000. 

®& For other risks eligible for the insurance—$2,500 
plus 0.25 percent of the amount of insurance. Total 
deduction: not more than $25,000. 

To the basic policy may be added these endorsements : 

& A land endorsement that covers the value of your 
land and the cost of decontaminating it after a radio- 
active accident. 

®& A contamination endorsement that covers your 
company property away from any power reactors 
you may have. 

Certain other endorsements are possible, too. All are 
subject to underwriting rules. 

You can get business interruption insurance—maybe. 
Certainly not, if you have a power reactor. A plant 
that had such an incident as that at Oak Ridge in 
April, and that presented a similar hazard, possibly 
could have had business interruption protection. But 
each risk is subject to very careful underwriting. It’s 
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Will Poor Fire Protection 


Double Your Costs? 


These articles in earlier issues of Occupa- 
tional Hazards will tell you more about the 
way public fire protection affects your costs 
and safety: “What Is My Town’s Fire Classi- 
fication?” and “What About Plants in City 
Suburbs?’”’ (June 1958); “‘Is Your Fire 
Brigade Good Enough for Its Job?” (June 
1959); “Along the Grapevine” (Nov. 1959). 


Poor PUBLIC fire protection may more than double 
your insurance costs. That’s worth more than a glance 
if you’re thinking of relocating or building in the 
suburbs or the country. 

We posed this problem for R. O. Matson, manager 
of the Illinois Inspection Bureau, Chicago: 

“Suppose we were to set up a structure used for 
general light metal work. The building is brick. It 
consists of two stories. It is valued, with its machinery 
and equipment, at $500,000. 

“Move this standard building—without regard to 
sprinkler service, watchman service, or any of the 
other items that may affect specific credits allowed 
under fire insurance rates—from communities rated as 
Class 1 down through Class 10. The building and its 
contents remain standard in all cases. 

“Show us two things: First, the current rate in 
Illinois applicable to this building in each class of 
community ; second, the rate on this building in these 
same communities 10 years ago.” 

Illinois insurance rates don’t necessarily duplicate 
those in other States and Canada. They do, however, 
illustrate trends. Ups and downs in Illinois costs are 
reasonably typical of ups and downs elsewhere. 
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Ray Matson gave us what we asked for. With it, 
he sent these comments: 

“We have started with your assumption of a two- 
story brick building, occupied exclusively for general 
light metalworking. We must also assume no basement. 
ordinary joist floor and roof construction, 20,000- 
square-foot area on all floors with no exposures. 
Further, the occupancy includes usual paint-finishing 
features as well as shipping and receiving operations. 

“We have figured rates for four classes as represen- 
tative of those in our territories. Rates for other classes 
can be estimated by plotting the curves for the rates 
shown and selecting the desired rate from the proper 
curve.” 


You'll find the results of Matson’s comparisons in 
the chart on the next page. The chart includes rough 
definitions of city fire classifications, and extends the 
rates for both 1950 and 1960 into actual dollars. 
Arbitrarily, we have set the value of the building itself 
at $250,000 and the value of its contents at another 
$250,000. These valuations would not be likely to exist 
in practice—but then, no standard example would hit 
the precise situations of your own firm. ® ® 
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How Costs Rise As Plant Location Changes 


80°% BUILDING RATES | 80% CONTENTS RATES COMBINED PREMIUM 
CLASS OF PROTECTION 1950 1950 1960 


-923 








1.615 1.870 $5,676 














Rate increases between 1950 and 1960 reflect 
not only the increased cost of doing business 
for insurance companies, but higher dollar losses 
in claims fer fire damage. 
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TEXT AT the left outlines the kind of standard plant much premium rates vary among _ the 
. BELOW, we show you how classifications : 84.8 percent between 4 and 10 for example 
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Sea is AT WT: : 


LEFT: An engineer uses a stopwatch to 
measure how fast a carbon dioxide nozzle 
discharges. . . . TOP CENTER: A good- 
sized test building duplicates industrial 
conditions, helps replace theories with 
facts. How do the insulation and vapor 
barrier of a metal roof deck behave in a 
bad fire? ... BOTTOM CENTER: Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories engineers study 
explosions in a 4,200-cubic-foot chamber. 
... FAR RIGHT: A technician uses an 
explosion bomb to test the explosive 
qualities of industrial dust samples. 


Here, Science Gives a Hand 


FLAMES LICKED at the building’s steel deck roof. Smoke 
billowed unchecked. Firemen stood by with hoses 
poised, just watching. Scientists and industrial leaders 
were on hand, also watching and waiting. 

Here was an unusual fire. It resembled several se 
vere blazes that had gutted plants across the country 
all structures with steel deck roofs. But this was a 
carefully planned test, duplicating conditions in those 
burned-out plants. 

As the flames died, observers moved forward. They 
found asphalt adhesive in the roof’s vapor seal caused 
the serious damage. Combustible gases from the heated 
asphalt had been forced through the underside of the 
roof. Nothing short of an automatic sprinkler system 
could have retarded the fire. 


You, too, can use these labs 


This is typical of the constant program of scientific 
fire prevention studies conducted at Factory Mutual 
Laboratories, Norwood, Mass. The Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies have carried on simi- 
lar tests for 70 years, always expanding activities to 
meet the changing demands of industry. 

Established primarily for the benefit of the eight 
Factory Mutual Companies and their insured proper- 
ties, the Labs’ facilities are today available to private 
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organizations on a contract basis. They’re designed 
to help you replace theories with facts. 

All fire insurance companies know preventive re- 
search is vital to their business, cuts losses, establishes 
confidence among policyholders. Some corporations, 
like Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., also 
conduct experiments to help customers and their own 
people safeguard properties from fire and explosions. 

Every industrial plant needs a constant flow of fire 
prevention facts. Few are equipped to conduct their 
own studies. Often technical data and expert advice 
are yours for the asking from insurance companies, 
manufacturers, construction firms. 

Perhaps you'll find this description of what goes on 
at the Factory Mutual Laboratories useful in studying 
your own needs. 


Your sprinklers came from there 


Since World War II, Factory Mutual has expanded 
its Norwood site to include a uniquely equipped build- 
ing embracing seven laboratories: sprinkler, chemical, 
electrical, combustion, hydraulics, extinguisher, 
research. 

Most notable recent achievements have come in the 
sprinkler lab. There, engineers keep constant check 
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to Industry’s Smoke Eaters 


on the reliability and performance of automatic 
sprinklers. They examine thousands of 
sprinklers from field installations each year. 

Exhaustive tests, including over 1,000 fires, helped 
create the spray type of sprinkler. Spray deflectors 
disperse water more uniformly and over a greater area 
than old models. 


sample 


Factory Mutual calls this “the greatest advance in 
automatic sprinkler protection in 50 years.” The de 
sign was offered to sprinkler manufacturers without 
charge, so that all plants could benefit from the im 
provement immediately. It’s been universally adopted. 


Proving ground supplements labs 


The chemical laboratory runs tests to determine the 
fire and explosion hazards of hundreds of materials 
manufacturers submit yearly. Chemists test samples 
for combustibility, ignition temperature, flash point, 
liability to spontaneous ignition. This forms the basis 
for a widely used bulletin listing the hazard charac 
teristics of more than 600 flammable liquids, gases, 
solids. 

Regardless of your particular need—measuring fric 
tion losses through valves and other hydraulic devices, 
designing combustion controls for industrial ovens and 
boilers, or checking the accuracy of fire alarm and de 
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tection equipment— Factory 
meet it. 


Mutual Laboratories can 


Lab work is supplemented at a proving ground for 
industrial fire protection methods and equipment. This 
includes a large fire test house, an explosion tunnel, 
and a number of smaller test structures. 

The fire test house, a two-story brick building, is 
similar to a small plant. It has been constructed to per- 
mit indoor fires without damage to the structure itself. 
It has a variable spacing sprinkler system to compare 
fire effects where sprinkler protection is and is not 
available. 

The explosion tunnel can withstand sustained pres- 
sures of 1,000 pounds per square foot. Factory Mutual 
experts use it to study explosive tendencies of dusts, 
metal powders, vapor-air mixtures. It also serves for 
testing the explosion resistance of wall and roof panels. 


Five more kinds of tests 


Other research devices at the test station include: 

& Impact tower. It permits varying the speed at 
which a falling object hits bottom. Velocity before im- 
pact can be measured. 

& High-speed pressure gauge. The gauge records 


continued on page 61 
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LITE KNIGHT Safety Shoes 
weigh a pound less per pair 
than ordinary safety oxfords 
e Reduce fatigue Smart casual look 
e Extremely comfortable « Meet ASA 
specifications ¢ Resist acids, alkalis, 


water and soil e Long wearing e Sturdy 
steel shank 


World’s Lightest Safety Shoe 


So good looking, so light, so comfortable . . . perfect for men who 


mero ordinary safety shoes. New construction permits use of 
lightweight materials. 


- ers are of brushed pigskin in gray or brown, treated with 
KEMI KLAD to keep that soft casual look. Appearance is — 
renewed by a quick brushing with a wire brush or ordinary san 
paper. And the natural breathe-ability of pigskin means extra 
ventilation for healthier feet. Thick, springy, oil-resistant neoprene 
Nitrocrepe soles cushion every step. 


Workers really go for the good looks and comfort of LITE KNIGHT 
Safety Shoes. This enthusiastic acceptance by your men will assure 


the success of your safety program. For the name of your nearest 
jobber, write to: 


HAUS OF KRAUSE ... Rockford, Michigan 


Industrial jobbers interested in acquiring a franchise, write to Haus of Krause, Rockford, Mich. 
Circle No. 30 on reader service card 
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General Floorcraft photo 


SANITATION: 


PERHAPS 90 percent 

of industrial sanitation 

cost goes into labor. It takes 

good management to hold this cost 
to reasonable levels. 


Problem for Management 


A DISCUSSION OF PLANT HOUSEKEEPING 


W HAT Is industrial sanitation? Why is labor interested 
in it? Why must management get behind it? 

These and related questions were studied by a panel 
of experts for the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc. Panel members were J. 
Lloyd Barron, director of sanitation, National Biscuit 
Co., and Albert J. Burner, supervisor of cleaning stand 
ards, Port of New York Authority. F. B. Patton, an 
Armour & Co. vice president, acted as moderator. 

Here is our condensed report of the discussion. 


How would you define industrial sanitation? 


BARRON: Industrial sanitation is the organized main- 
tenance program that provides for human comfort and 
safety, and speeds production. 

BurRNER: Many people consider industrial sanitation 
in too limited a sense. Some associate it with street 
cleaning or refuse removal ; others, with sewerage prob- 
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lems and water supply. It properly includes all pro- 
visions necessary for healthful, comfortable working 
conditions. 


Is management becoming more aware of the 
value of a sound sanitation program? 


BarRoN: Many executives still ignore this fact: 
Sanitation should be a separate function with proper 
supervision of its own. Even in the food industry, 
many firms doubt they can afford adequate sanitation, 
although it bears on food quality and is their legal 
responsibility. 

BurNER: During the past 5 years, my office has an- 
swered over 1,000 inquiries on sanitation standards, 
methods, and materials. They came from industry, in- 
stitutions, government organizations in almost every 
State in the Union. Surely, interest must be increasing. 

continued on next page 
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Sanitation 


continued from page 37 





Is there a set of comparative 
standards for judging sanita- 
tion costs? 


3URNER: Sanitation costs depend 
on overhead, wage rates, cleaning 
levels desired and achieved. These 
factors differ from city to city, field 
to field, firm to firm. Dollar costs 
are not the criterion of sanitation 
efficiency. 

A study of man-hours spent on 
a job makes a far more accurate 
comparison. You can measure ac- 
curately the man-hours spent per 
square foot per year in cleaning any 
standard surface. I think in the fu- 
ture this method will be used in 
many fields of sanitation, particu- 





HEAT 


WORKS THREE TIME 




















Durability has been increased up to three times with Type 75 
“Scotch + Shield’”’ Aluminized Fabric—and safety and savings are 
greater than ever. Intensive laboratory and field tests prove dramat- 
ically superior performance over the original Type 71 Fabric! 
““Scotch+ Shield” Fabric’s spatter resistance and ability to re- 
flect 90% of radiant heat keeps hot spot workers cool, safe, efficient— foto 
lets them perform their work quickly, with important savings for you. “He certainly keeps his work area neat 
Results of performance tests available for your inspection. ee anal 
Send coupon for reports. 





larly where cleaning costs are 
clearly divorced from other oper- 
ating costs. 


o 


ALUMINIZED FABRIC What 


eeeeeeee eee 


is sanitation costing 
American industry yearly? Are 
budgets being raised or low- 
? 
o innesora [finine anno )ffanuracturine courany > - oe 
«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, Dept. RCC —St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Please send me performance reports, complete information, and free samples 
of new “Scotch: Shield’”’ Aluminized Fabric. 


BARRON: There are at least 1% 
million industrial sanitation work- 
ers in this country. Annual cost for 
labor and management is about $4 
billion. Materials and equipment 
cost another $200 million. 

3udgets are rising. To counter 
the rise, we need better trained la- 

continued on page 69 
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Circle No. 31 on reader service card 
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Even heaviest blows 
can’t bruise toes in Hood 
rubber Wurkshu 


HEN an especially heavy weight 


falls on the steel safety toes of 


industrial shoes, there’s a tendency 
for the steel to “give” under the blow, 
then spring back into shape. In an or- 
dinary safety shoe, this causes the steel 
edge to gouge or pinch the toes. But 
the steel safety toes in Hood boots 
and rubber work shoes keep toes 
unharmed. Reason: There’s a greater 
clearance between toe and metal, 


INDUSTRIAL FOOTWEAR BY 


and a protective sponge rubber lining 
that cushions the blow. 

Worker’s feet are not only safer, 
but feel better, too, in Hood boots 
and rubber work shoes. That’s be- 
cause Hood footwear is made on 
lasts which are based on 800,000 
measurements. They “‘fit” 
the worker’s regular shoes. These are 


as good as 


typical of the Hood improvements in 
footwear that save you money, help 


Circle No. 32 on reader service card 
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workers in their jobs and give them 
greater protection. 

Shown above is the Hood rubber 
Wurkshu. The Hood line also in- 
cludes several styles of boots made 
with neoprene for protection against 
acids, oils, fats, greases. For full 
information and a catalog, call your 
Hood distributor, or contact Hood 
Industrial Footwear, Department O, 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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GOGGLE CLEANER 
AND ANTI-FOG 
WITH CONTROLLED 
SURFACE TENSION 


= gives complete penetration and dispersion 
m assures total cleaning power 

mw leaves crystal-clear film 

w long-lasting residual action fights fog 


Controlled surface tension in combination with powerful clean- 

ing and anti-foggant agents give EYES RIGHT total cleaning 

power. 

The wider dispersion of EYES RIGHT enables it to thoroughly 

penetrate every corner and crevice of an entire surface area. 

Goggles, windshields, windows, lenses—glass or plastic—are | ; | | EYES RIGHT self- 

more completely cleaned. And stay clean longer. EYES RIGHT Foot if dispensing, key- 

leaves a long-lasting residual film that prevents fogging even WT locked cabinet of 

under the most difficult conditions. ms scree sturdy steel at left. 
LEANER 4 ANT!-FOG e 

Workers appreciate . . . safety and efficiency demand . . . the 5 Atright, 31% oz. 

clearer vision of EYES RIGHT. All polyethylene packaged @) squeeze bottle... 

for easier handling, shipping, safer storing . . . won't break or a9 ideal for personal use 

shatter. Write for a free demonstration and name of dealer a at bench, desk or in 

nearest you. ' the field. 


© 1960 International Latex Corp. 
A few key distribution areas are still open for EYES RIGHT. For information, write: 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORPORATION / INDUSTRIAL DIVISION / EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Circle No. 33 on reader service card 
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Blasting 
Patterns 


Photos by courtesy of The Explosives Engineer 
HIGH-SPEED sequence pictures show 9,050 pounds of explosives blasting a 
quarry face at Oriskany Falls, N. Y. Left: The push begins; the quarry face 
starts to move. Right: After a split second interval, delay blasting caps have 
detonated remaining charges; the whole quarry face is in motion 
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ROCK— 38,600 tons of it—breaks up. Below: Clouds of dust 


smoke of the explosion. Right: The blast was so well planned tl 


blast is needed to ready the rock for the shovel 
valuable record if after-explosion property dam: suits arise 


Pictures like 


the white 


no second 


these are a 


Big Bang—Pattern for Safety 


By Paul C. Ziemke 


THE Notse and dust of blasting make you no friends, as 
any open pit miner, quarryman, or contractor well 
knows. But when--as many do—you disregard the 
damage and trouble that air blast and ground vibration 
can cause, you're guilty of the unpardonable sin. 
Blasting by pattern not only helps control vibration, 
At the 
A quick series 
of big bangs, with intervals between them measured in 


it makes the job safer for your own people. 
same time, you can use more explosive. 


thousandths of a second, will do more for your pro- 
duction and for your public and employee relations than 
you can easily imagine. 

The pattern we mean is possible only with millisecond 
detonators, which you can buy from many manufac 
turers. One maker of explosives, for example, has 17 
electric blasting caps, ranging from No. 0 (instan 


Paul C. Ziemke, Tennessee safety engineer, contributes often 
to industrial safety magazines. He has helped rewrite city 
has prepared ex- 
aminations for the Wisconsin Industrial Commission on ex 
plosives safety 


ordinances governing the use of explosives, 
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taneous) to No. 16 (with a built-in delay of 550 milli- 
seconds ). 

You can, with these detonators, set up almost any 
blasting pattern you need. The diagrams at the left 
show four possibilitic S. 


Use the patterns this way 


When reduction of noise and shock was one of the 
blaster’s big objectives, the progressive pattern in Figure 
1 was helpful. The holes broke in numbered order. 

Later, explosives experts found that the patterns in 
Figures 2 and 3 did about as well as the one in Figure 1, 
as far as reducing noise and vibration was concerned. 
These patterns, moreover, broke up rock more thor- 
oughly and provided more workable muck piles. 

You can use decked loads with the pattern in Figure 
+. A decked load is one that doesn’t take up all the 
working area of a hole for explosive. Instead, a good 
part of the hole is filled with sand, to dilute the strength 
of the shot. Sometimes decked loads are used where 


continued on next page 
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Big Bang—Pattern for Safety 


continued from page 43 


faults show up in the rock. Omitting explosives at 
these weak spots prevents wild shots. 

Figure 4 is based on an actual job. The explosives 
engineer used holes 107 feet deep spaced 19 feet apart, 
with an average burden of 18 feet. He decked 750 
pounds of explosives in 4 decks and fired them with 
millisecond detonators as the diagram shows. 

A blasting pattern founded on millisecond delays be- 
tween explosions has these advantages : 

1. In combination with careful choice of the ignition 
point, it helps control noise and air blast. That’s espe- 
cially important in built-up areas. 

2. It helps control “throw,” as explosives engineers 
call the tendency of a blast to toss material far beyond 
the limits originally intended. Millisecond delay blast- 
ing let the Oriskany Falls Quarry of Eastern Rock 
Products Co. determine almost to the foot where rock 
fall would end, as the photographs indicate. 


Death follows neglect 


Every year, millions of pounds of explosives are fired 
on construction jobs where portable equipment must be 
used along with firing lines that vary widely in efficiency. 
Much of this equipment isn’t topflight quality; much 
more of it is neglected until it loses most of its effe 
tiveness. 

A blaster died 2 years ago when he threw a make- 
shift firing line into high potential lines overhead. An- 
other blaster pulled the firing iine toward himself to 
close a gap that kept the shot from firing. The hotshot 
battery tipped over and reclosed the connection he had 
opened. 

Men who should know better fire blasts with vehicle 
spark plugs. They’re oblivious to the fact that the 
voltage is 100 times too high and the amperage too low. 

Others use portable pushdown generators to fire 
very long series of detonators or even some kind of 
parallel hookup. Yet the generators are clearly marked 
to show they will safely fire only 50, say, or 100 detona- 
tors in series. 

Whether you use spark plug connections or the wrong 
electrical load on a portable pushdown generator, you 
run the risk of not firing all your powder holes. Then 
you face the hazard of finding the unfired ones. 

That’s about as dangerous as stumbling across a 
wartime mine field. 


You can make this switch 
There’s so little demand for special blas:ing switches 


that many electrical equipment manufacturers don’t 
make them. 


You can set up a 60-ampere slate-backed safety 
switch (above necessary capacity so as to insure me- 
chanical ruggedness) by mounting the switch in a 
stout wood box with a hinged lid. 


LOW-GRADE, slow-burning coal mine explosive that developed 
a high column of gas did this to a building. 





The lid carries a stop screwed on its inside face. (See 
Figure 5.) The switch can’t be locked in the firing posi- 
tion, because when the lid is closed the stop rides the 
switch blades. The lid should have a hasp and a pad- 
lock, and the padlock key should stay always in the 
possession of the chief blaster. 

When the switch is in the down position, the firing 
line is shortcircuited. Arrange wiring to connect the 
firing line to a low-resistance ground as long as the 
switch is down and the line shortcircuited. This safe- 
guards people and equipment against accidental cross- 
overs with other energized lines, against inductive 
pickup of sneak currents, and even against heavy static 
surges generated by approaching thunderstorms. 

You can use the grounded firing line to find out if 
leakage is taking place in blast hole wires. If a gal- 
vanometer needle deflects more from the cap network 
to the ground than from the main blast wire to the main 
network wire, it will be foolhardy to fire the blast. Only 
a tiny part of the firing current will flow through the 
caps. 

3ecause padlocks and hasps can be broken or pad- 
locks left open by mistake, be smart. Plan your switch- 
box so it’s electrically dead until a jumper cable is in 
serted between the live power outlet above the box and 
the load-side outlet in the base of the box. 
and its receptacles are designed for heavy current. 
many people can get them. 
keep the jumper. 


The jumper 
Not 
The chief blaster should 


Cheap firing lines can be dangerous. They're stiff, 
and cold climates make them stiffer, until kinking and 


insulation cracking are pronounced, That may cause 
a lot of trouble with short circuits. 
continued on next page 
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FIGURE 5. This 60-ampere slate-backed safety switch, mounted 
in a wood box with a hinged lid, was approved by the Wiscon- 


sin Industricl Commission. You cau build it yourself. 





Figure 6. GUIDE T0 


If you use this ... the fuse will burn 


many inches of 


30-Second fuse Minutes Seconds 
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If you use this 
many inches -of 
40-Second fuse 
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32 
34 
36 
38 
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Test each new supply of fuse for burning rate by cutting off 3-foot length and timing exactly the burn- 
ing period. See the accompanying article for suggestions on handling fuse safely in multiple-shot blasts. 


SAFE USE OF FUSE 
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The ideal firing line has stranded conductors, with 
each strand insulated with live rubber. The line has an 
overall casing of thick rubber. This kind of line resists 
abrasion and stands up under bad weather. 

You have to take good care of the firing line. One 
big construction project used 600 feet of 12-gauge line. 
To protect it against damage, blasters rolled it on a 
reel mounted between two wheels. The reel end of the 
line terminated in a heavy-duty receptacle mounted on 
the side of the reel itself, to allow use of less than the 
full 600 feet of line. A 6-foot jumper cable connected 
the switchbox to the reel. The reel was kept in a shed 
when it wasn’t being used, to protect it from the sun 
and bad weather. 

After you fire a multihole blast, check the broken 
material to make sure no part of the shot failed to blow. 

galvanometer test of the leg wires is the only sure 
way to be certain it’s safe to apply current a second time 
to unfired holes. If possible, turn over any large masses 
of broken material to find hole stubs that didn’t detonate 
and that might explode if someone drilled into them. 

Blasting with time fuses still goes on on many jobs. 
Figure 6 tells you how many shots one man can light 
with time fuse without running into too much danger. 

Sometimes, over-ambitious use of the tamping stick 
crushes the carcass wall of time fuse so that a spit-out 
occurs. Sometimes, a kink in the fuse puts out the spark. 
Sometimes, cutoffs take place: A nearby hole breaks out 





Comparison of Explosive Flame Sizes 


Black blasting powder 


.2Height, 
—_ feet 
10 
Time, millisecords 


PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVE 
Duration of flame, 0.342 mitiiseconds _ Height of flame, 19.79 inches 


1600 1400 1200 1000 800 600 400 200 
Time, milliseconds 
BLACK BLASTING POWDER 
Duration of flame, 1539 milliseconds Height of flame, 50.21 inches 


U., S. Bureau of Mines 


A. Comparative flame sizes of black blasting powder, ordinary 
dynamite, and permissible explosive 


B. Flame duration of permissible explosive contrasted to that 
of black blasting powder. 


Permissible explosive, fired by detonators rather than fuse, is 
explosive that has been tested and approved by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines for blasting coal. It should be used only under the 
conditions prescribed by the Bureau. 
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so much material that it cuts off the spark in still-burn 
ing fuse. To prevent this, plan your shots with plenty of 
distance between holes, and put the detonator well down 
in each hole so that, if the collar is blown off by a hole 
that fired earlier, the fuse in the unfired hole will stay 
intact. 

Hangfires, like the misfires just mentioned—spit-outs, 
cutoffs, and the like—are especially dangerous for 
blasters. They’ve killed a lot of men, often because the 
men wouldn’t wait long enough for a smoldering fuse 
to detonate a cap. 

Another factor is to blame for many hangfires: fail- 
ure to time a multiple shot properly. The blaster can’t 
count the number of holes that fire as they should, be- 
cause he doesn’t know how many should fire when. On 
some jobs—dobey shooting in quarries or stump blasting 
during highway clearance, for example—too many men 
may light the shots, and it’s impossible for them to keep 
track of how many shots out of the total number have 
fired. 


Dangers with black powder 


Usually, black blasting powder is fired with fuse or 
squib. That’s dangerous. It involves an open flame. Rec- 
ords of accidents with explosives indicate that squib 
firing is the most hazardous way to set off explosives. 

& An open flame may set off the powder prema- 
turely. 

®& The squib may work at once after it’s ignited, and 
the blaster may not have time to get away from the 
explosion. 

®& The squib may not fire the charge. Then the blast- 
er may get hurt while he’s reforming the charge with a 
needle. The needle may push the smoldering squib into 
the powder and explode it. 

Fuse is about as dangerous as squib. Moreover, fuse 
lets you fire nearby shots rapidly. That’s especially 
hazardous, since the first shot may throw explosive 
dust into suspension or release gas. Either the dust or 
the gas may be ignited by succeeding shots. 

With squib or fuse, the blaster can’t control the exact 
length of time needed for firing. Some men have died 
because they thought fuse burned at a foot a minute 
instead of a foot in 30 to 40 seconds. Workers close 
to blast areas have been caught in explosions because 
they couldn’t get away fast enough after the fuse or 
squib was lighted. 

When an electrical conductor touches a keg of black 
powder, it may burn through the metal keg and set fire 
to the contents. This produces a big volume of flame 
flame enough to scorch things 50 feet or more away. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines experiments show that a metal 
tamping bar may, by friction, set up sparks enough to 
explode black powder. So use wood tamping bars ex- 
clusively. This goes for tamping dynamite, too. 

Regardless of warnings, some men still try to make 
holes in black powder kegs by using a pick or some other 
sharp metal tool. That’s apt to cause sparks and blow 
up the powder. Pry up the metal clips on the bung with 
a sharp wood stick. Press them back with your fingers 
or the stick. Lift out the metal cap and the underlying 
paper washer. Try a different method, and your 
friends may say in all truth, “That’s him all over!” ¢ ¢ 
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AN OPEN HOUSE can produce the biggest boost to 
worker morale this side of a promotion, but it takes 
plenty of preparation. It’s up to you as safety director 
to keep Junior from falling headlong into a parts bin 
and Mother from ruining her high heels and possibly 
an ankle on factory floors. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co.’s Forge Division, Marion, 
Ohie, held a successful—and safe—open house last 
winter. Maybe you can borrow from its experience. 

“We started to kick around the idea of holding an 
open house,” said Bill Trafzer, employment super 
visor and safety director, “when it occurred to us 
that many of our men arrive home dead-tired after 
a tough day in the shop. They claim they get littl 
sympathy from their wives, most of whom have never 
been inside a plant and have only a vague idea of what 
their husbands are doing all day. Children, though very 
interested, had no way of visualizing their dad’s work 
place and duties.” 

Eaton employee relations people talked about open 
house possibilities with union officials. Workers had 
grumbled from time to time about the company rule 
against casual visiting by members of their families. 
Though a worthwhile safety rule, it prevented wives 
and children from getting a look at plant operations 
Having an open house would silence some of the com 
plainers and strengthen employee relations in a single 
stroke. 

\ planning session attended by Employee Relations 
Manager c iz Roberts, Plant Manager ;¥ A. Moretti, 
Plant Superintendent Paul Massa, Union President 
Paul Mount, Union Recording Secretary John O’Brien, 
and Bill Trafzer discussed the when and how of an 
open house. 


The planning group decided that in view of the 
plant’s 3-shift, 6-day operation Sunday would be the 


best day. Shutting down the plant would spoil the 


continued on next pag 
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What should you 
do when your company 
decides to hold an open 


house? How should you protect 
the visitors who 


flock through your offices 

and plant? What extra 
housekeeping is necessary, and what 
should you do about small 
children? How should 

you work with your 

union? This case history 

of an open house may supply some 
answers that will help 

in your own safety 

planning. 





continued from page 


A BLUEPRINT of the Forge Division floor plan was used to 
outline the exact route visitors should follow. Doors leading 
off the route into dangerous areas were locked. 


] 


whole idea. On the other hand, full-scale operations 
would multiply risks. 

A token operation seemed the answer. Visitors should 
get a chance to see one of each type of machine at \ 
They would follow the material step by step as it 


yrocessed. 
] 


1 
VOTK 


Wads 


Machines scheduled for operation included a board 
hammer and an upsetter in the forge shop, the cycl 
anneal furnace in heat treat, an axle straightener, a 
lathe, a multiple drill, a hob on the axle line, and an 
assembly operation on the brake kit line. 


Schedule based on safety 


The union called for volunteers to man machines and 
to act as guides. Fifteen experienced machine opera 
tors got premium pay. Twenty-five guides donated their 
services. 

The planning group charted roped-off areas around 
the machines to prevent visitors from getting too close 
to danger, yet allow them to see well. 

The enly major problem was the 10,000-pound forge 
hammer. It’s noisy, throws off smoke and flying scale. 
The planners took advantage of the hammer’s location 
in the corner of the plant. The nearest main aisle 
leads to the exit, then outdoors. Visitors could walk 
along the outside of the building until they were safely 
out of the forge shop, then reenter the building through 
the heat treating department. Doors behind the forge 
hammer were blockaded to prevent anyone from stray- 
ing through them. 
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ONE MEMBER of each visiting family registered for his 
whole group. . . . GUIDES explained plant operations, helped 
keep visitors in safe areas. 


The visitors’ route was laid out for safety. 

& Guests pulled their cars into the plant parking 
lot. Guides saw that traffic low was smooth, that park 
ing facilities were used properly. 

& A plant guard at the main gate separating the 
parking lot from the plant entrance directed guests 
toward the main office entrance. There, one member 
of each family signed in and listed the number in his 
party. 

® Red arrows on white placards hung on the walls 
at close intervals to guide guests along the way. Aisles 
were painted yellow. 

& Guides stationed along the way explained opera- 
tions, answered questions, kept people from leaving the 
safe path. Visitors could stay in a department as long 
as they cared to, didn’t have to play follow-the-leader 
with a guide. 

& After touring the offices, guests stopped in the 
die shop, took a path past one side of the furnaces in 
the heat treat department, went through the forge 
shop and outdoors along the building. 

& They reentered the plant to tour the other side of 
the heat treat furnaces. From there, they went into 
the machine shop, around the shipping docks and brake 
assembly area, and finally into the company cafeteria 
for refreshments. 

Eaton provided coffee, doughnuts, cider, and ice 
cream. When guests finished their snack, they filed out 
through the guardhouse, picked up their souvenirs— 
ball point pens for adults, pennants for children—and 
headed home. 
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HOW DO YOU kcep children out of danger during an open 
house? It’s a question every plant must answer for itself. Here, 
red arrows kept visitors moving in safe paths 


No high-pressure advertising 


Planners purposely kept open house promotion on a 
low key. They sent an invitation to each employee's 
home, talked up the open house around the plant, and 


let it go at that. There was no need for a high-powered 
selling job. Employees liked the idea right from the 
beginning. 

Guests—1,355 of them—enjoyed themselves, learned 
more about the plant where Dad earned their bread 
and butter. The Marion Forge Division has tentative 
plans for a repeat performance in 1961, enlarged to 
invite Marion civic leaders. 


Bonus: better housekeeping 


In preparing for guests, Eaton foremen talked up 
spic-and-span plant housekeeping. Workers, aware that 
wives, children, and neighbors would be visitors, be- 
gan applying the spit and polish. Work areas began to 
shine without interruption of production. 

The Eaton maintenance department includes laborers 
who do plant cleaning. They were assigned to depart- 
ments where special cleaning jobs and stock restacking 
were required. 

Bill Trafzer said, ““We were amazed at the response. 
Workers needed very little encouragement. They were 
eager to have the plant shipshape. 

“We've had housekeeping drives before and thought 
we got pretty good results. But I never saw the plant 
gleam the way it did on the eve of open house.” © ® 
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VISITORS watch an axle being forged. Only one machine of 
I END OF THE 


each kind was operated, to cut down risks 
loughnuts in the cafeteria 


LINE: Guests got coffee, ider 





Checklist for 
Open House Plans 


Before details of the open house at the Eaton 
Manufacturing Co.’s Forge Division could be 
worked out, a joint meeting of plant and union 
officials had to ask these questions: 


What day of the week was best? 
How should open house be advertised ? 


What special efforts should be made 
in the way of plant housekeeping ? 


Who should be guides? 
What areas should be roped off? 


Should all work stop during the vis 
itors’ tour? 


What route would be safest and still 
most effective for demonstrating proc- 
esses from raw material to finished 
product? 


\ll companies, of course, should make certain 
their insurance for personal injury, property 
damage, and miscellaneous liability is ad- 
equate. And all companies should ask: Will 
there be enough restroom facilities for the 
number of visitors anticipated? 
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If you’re not in charge of compensation claims yourself, tear out these pages and 

route them to the one whe is, or to your plant manager. Check those cases that 

are a great deal like problems that could involve your own business. It’s a good 
way to show how a strong safeiy program pays. 


It doesn’t pay to be stubborn 


Witutez J. TAyYLor insisted he would run the tractor, 
and by golly, that’s what he did. 

Taylor worked for J. E. Dixson. His chief job was 
to cut trees with a chain saw. 

One day Dixson saw Taylor get into a tractor. He 
told him: “Leave that tractor alone.” 

Taylor said he was going “to drive the damn tractor 
that day.” 

Dixson said: “The way you are driving that tractor 
through the fields and woods, you are going to kill 
yourself.” 

Taylor replied: “Old man, I will get down and whip 
you—if vou don’t hush up.” 

After Taylor got hurt and asked for compensation, 
Dixson said: “The reason I told him not to drive the 
tractor was because that was not his job. He was em- 
ployed to run the chain saw, not to operate the tractor. 
I didn’t hire him as a tractor driver. He never operated 
a tractor for me. He never operated a tractor in this 
tract of woods. He was running a chain saw when he 
was working for me.” 

The court said that if, as in this case, a job unrelated 
to a man’s regular work is forbidden, all connection 
with the man’s employment disappears. He has stepped 
outside the boundaries defining, not his method of work, 
but the job for which he is hired. Taylor was not in the 
course of his employment when he was injured. 

Claim denied. 


Taylor v. Dixson: Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
111 S.E. 2d 181 (November 25, 1959). 
Was he sick or did he push? 


WHat causep Ceamon J. 
couldn’t agree 


Lacy’s death? Doctors 


Lacy died of a cerebral hemorrhage on April 4, 1958 
He was the store manager of Pratt Food Stores in Ard 
more, Okla. A short time before his death, the food 
chain changed management. Lacy then had to put in 
longer hours and had to make reports that required 
more work than formerly. This made him tense and 
nervous. 

One day Lacy talked to an employee about making 
out the reports for the day. He said he was going to 
the back room to work. Shortly after that, the employee 
saw Lacy reach up and pull down the overhead doo1 
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to the room. He heard Lacy say it felt like his head 
would blow off. Lacy looked chalky. He was sent to the 
hospital, where he died a few days later. 

Medical experts testified for the employer that Lacy’s 
death was not due to an accidental injury, but to a 
diseased brain and a resulting aneurysm or brain 
hemorrhage. Medical experts testified for Lacy’s de- 
pendents that the death was due to the strain from 
operating the overhead door—the strain caused the 
hemorrhage that resulted in death. 

A witness who worked at the store said the door was 
hard to operate at times and sometimes he had to use 
his entire weight to pull it down. At other times no 
particular effort was needed to work the door. 

The Oklahoma court felt there wasn’t enough 
evidence that Lacy’s death was due solely to exertion 
on his job. Conflict in medical testimony is often 
reconciled in favor of the claimant, but the testimony 
that the door was hard to operate only part of the time 
was sufficient for the court to find that Lacy’s death did 
not arise out of or in the course of his employment. 

Claim denied. 


Lacy v. Pratt Food Stores: Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, 347 P. 2d 788 (November 10, 1959). 


Moral: Keep drunks off your premises 


WHILE INTOXICATION doesn’t bar a compensation 
award in Wisconsin, it can bring a 15 percent reduction 
in the amount paid. Intoxication alone, however, isn’t 
enough to result in this penalty. The injury to the 
claimant must result from the intoxication. 

Roy Tate was a cook at the Astor Hotel in Mil 
waukee. On May 31, 1956, he was found unconscious 
in the well of the basement steps leading from the 
kitchen. His uniform and tools were scattered around 
him. His knives, wrapped in linen, were on the steps. 
Shortly before, he had left the kitchen after collecting 
his salary. 

Four days earlier than all this, Tate had not reported 
for work. Robert Juda, the chef, telephoned him and 
fired him for excessive drinking. On the day of the 
accident, Tate, at Juda’s request, returned to the hotel 
to pick up his tools and final check. 

After his fall, Tate filed a claim for compensation. 
The hotel fought it. The main issue was whether Tate 
was drunk when he fell and whether intoxication re- 
sulted in his injury. 
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At the hearing, Juda gave the only evidence bearing 
on intoxication. Tate then was under guardianship and 
did not testify. Juda said: “I think he was drinking,” 
and “It seems to me he was intoxicated when he came 
to pick up his paycheck.” Juda didn’t notice how Tate 
walked, but said his “speech wasn’t just like he was 
sober.” 

Because of Juda’s testimony, the hotel contended 
Tate’s intoxication made him fall down stairs. Any 
compensation the hotel argued, should be reduced by 
15 percent. 

The Wisconsin court said uncontradicted opinion 
evidence of a layman is not binding if it isn’t convinc- 
ing. This applied to testimony on intoxication. Laymen 
may differ on what intoxication is. 

The court did not believe there was any competent 
proof that Tate’s injury resulted from intoxication. 
There was no proof as to how the accident happened. 
There were no witnesses. Even if the court assumed 
Tate was drunk, there was no proof that intoxication 
caused the injury. 

The award was granted with the words: “An inebri 
ate as well as a nephalist [a total abstainer] may ac 
cidentally fall down stairs.” 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. v. Industrial 
Commission: Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 99 N.W 
2d 809 (December 1, 1959) 


After 5 years: heart attack 


ARLEY CAMPBELL was superintendent of the water 
and sewage department of Chamberlain, 5.D. He had 
charge of the water and sewage systems, and made in 
stallations and repairs on them. Several men were on 
his crew. Although he did some office work, he often 
helped in manual labor. 

In October 1951, Campbell had a coronary throm 
bosis. He was hospitalized 2 weeks. He had no par 
ticular difficulty with heart trouble for the next 5 
years 

Usually he beat his men to work in the morning. He 
operated the pumps W hich forced sewage to the treat 
ment plant. On Thursday, November 1, 1956, he went 
to work in apparent good health. For some time that 
day, Campbell operated the pumps. 

In midafternoon, water was discovered gushing 
from a break in a 12-inch main in the business district. 
The break created a serious situation. 

3y the time the valves were closed and the necessary 
machinery moved to the break, it was about 6. It was 
freezing. A 30-mile wind was blowing sleet and rain. 
Because of his long experience and skill, Campbell 
made the repair with the help of others. He worked 
in the ditch in water to his knees for 2 hours. He did 
not get home until 2 a.m. 

He had to work weekends. Sunday, when he got 
home, he was wet to the skin above his knees. He 
looked tired or sick, according to his wife. She said he 
was pale as a ghost and his eyes were white. 

He complained, “Help me get to bed. I’m froze.” 


Monday, Campbell went to work as usual. His wife 
never saw him alive again. At about 10 in the morning, 
one of his fellow workers found him in his desk chair 


continued on next page 
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It’s as simple as this .. . 


health and 

convenience 
for your 

employees 


The a dispenser 
world’s finest + for 
skin cleanser every need 


. . » efficiency and economy for you. 


the greatest name in skin cleansing and 
= protection — in a dispenser for every need. 
You offer your employees: 


Clean hands and face, free 

from dirt, grime and germs. 
And for you: 

Economy — dollars and time. 


a 


No. 50 Vi-Lan Dispenser 
40-oz. wall dispenser 


No. 90 Vi-Lan Dispenser 
%6 fluid oz. wall dispenser 


No. 815 Vi-Lan Self-Service Unit 
Two 40-oz. dispensers, two indus- %6 fluid oz. portable dispenser for 
trial wiper brackets, large waste bench work, portable work carts, 
disposal bin outside service trucks, oil rigs, 

work shops, etc. 


No. 60 Vi-Lan Dispenser 


For complete details 
write, wire or phone 


DAMERON 


ENTERPRISES, INC. 


427 S.20th Street © Louisville 3, Ky. 
JUniper 3-4411 


irclo No. 34 on reader service card 





Circle No. 35 on reader service card 


HEAT iN 
CURTAINS 


of ALUMINIZED GLASS CLOTH 

This lightweight (13 oz. per sq. yd.) material has a 
reflective efficiency of 95% against radiant heat. These 
rugged curtains have exceptional tensile strength and 
are not affected by most acids and chemicals. Material 
is non-absorbent. Oils, dirt and greases wipe or wash 
off the surface. There is no rot or mildew — nor does 
the material deteriorate with age. 


panies oH 


perp eth 


ing at 2 gpa Ea" 


Fyrepel can fabricate into any size or shape desired 
—curtains can be hung or removed in seconds. Per- 
sonnel can easily push it aside or pass under with ease 
if necessary. High heat operations that affect the work 
of personnel or mechanical controls can be easily iso- 
lated and controlled. In heat treating or repairs to equip- 
ment where the retention of heat is essential, this 
material has particular appeal. Why not consult us now 
on your particular problem. We have at least a partial 
answer to most high heat problems. 

Write, wire or phone 


FYREPEL PRODUCTS INC., Box 503, Dept. H. NEWARK, OHIO 





NT i justabl : 
CHANGES THAT DANGER ZONE TO A 
_ SAFETY ZONE 


The distance between 
the floor of your plant 
and your overhead 
valves is a DANGER 
ZONE when piled up 
boxes or even ladders 
are used to reach the 
valves. 

Turn it into a SAFETY 
ZONE — equip your 
overhead valves with 
Babbitt Adjustable 
Sprocket Rims with 
Chain Guides. 


They simplify pipe layout. 
They fit any size valve wheel. 
They are easy to install and operate. 
They operate any valve from the floor. 
They save time and money. 
The first cost is the only cost (no maintenance). 
They are packed completely assembled (one 
to a carton), with easy-to-follow instructions. 
A hot-galvanized rust proof chain is avail- 
able for all sizes. 
Babbitt Adjustable Sprocket Rims with Chain 
Guide are carried in stock by most mill supply 


houses. If your supplier does not carry them, 
contact us direct. 


B=toho)@)NaaM STEAM SPECIALTY CO. 


12 BABBITT SQUARE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
Circle No. 36 on reader service card 





gasping for breath. He was taken to the hospital, where 
he was examined by his family physician. He was un- 
conscious, almost pulseless. His heart was palpitating. 
He died during the examination. The doctor named 
coronary occlusion as the cause of death. 

Tne city insisted Campbell did not die as a result of 
anything that arose out of or in the course of his em- 
ployment. The court, however, held that because of his 
previous coronary thrombosis, it was reasonable to con- 
clude that the extreme conditions under which he 
worked on the Thursday before his death contributed 
to the death. 

Claim allowed. 


Campbell v. City of Chamberlain: Supreme Court of 
South Dakota, 100 N.W. 2d 707 (January 19, 1960) 


When is a disease an accident? 


WILLIAM VAUGHN worked for the Bushwick Iron & 
Steel Co. He drove a truck with an enclosed cab and 
open back. 

On the morning of April 26, 1956, he began to feel 
chilled and ill. He called for someone to relieve him. 
At 9:30 or 10, the relief driver arrived. Vaughn re- 
turned to his employer’s plant in an open Jeep the relief 
driver had used. 

The weather was cold and rainy, but there was no 
evidence as to how long Vaughn was exposed to the 
rain while returning to the plant. He got home about 2 
that afternoon, took some aspirins, went to bed. The 
next day, he saw a doctor, who finally hospitalized him 
May 20, 1956. June 22, Vaughn died. Hospital records 
listed the cause as hepatoma. 

The lower court awarded Vaughn’s widow death 
benefits. It held that her husband developed pneumonia 
as the result of exposure to the rain while he was at 
work April 26, 1956, and that this made worse an 
existing tumor of the liver. The tumor caused his death. 

The Bushwick Iron & Steel Co. appealed. It granted 
there was substantial medical evidence to show 
Vaughn’s exposure to cold and rain caused pneumonia. 
It granted the pneumonia accelerated spread of the 
tumor that brought his death. But the company said 
the real question in the case was whether this exposure 
could be properly considered an accident under New 
York compensation law. 

The high court said no. It said that in this case, there 
was no unusual or emergent exposure which might be 
considered extraordinary or catastrophic. The disease 
began before the Jeep ride: Vaughn felt chilled and 
weak before he was relieved. He was exposed to the 
elements while making deliveries in the open-back 
truck. That was part of the usual nature of his em- 
ployment. Although Vaughn’s ride in the Jeep back to 
the plant after he was relieved was unusual in that it 
vas different from his regular work, there was, never- 
theless, no evidence indicating he was exposed for 
any greater length of time than normal. The court 
ruled the common man would not consider it an ac- 
cident. 

Claim denied. 


Vaughn v. Bushwick Iron & Steel Co.: New York 


Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 196 N.Y.S. 2d 
464 (February 17, 1960). 
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COMPENSATION 


changes in the law 


Not MANY legislatures meet in the even-numbered 
years. Most States keep their lawmakers in session on 
the odd-numbered basis: 1959, 1961, 1963. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable quantity of legislative work already 
has been done in 1960 on compensation law. 


Changes in Kentucky 


The State of “dark and bloody ground” long has 
required that any claim for further compensation under 
the occupational disease act be filed within 1 year after 
the last benefit payment from an earlier award was 
made. This assumes that the later claim involves 
disability due to the same trouble the earlier award 
covered. Effective June 5, the l-year time limit was 
dropped. 

These changes were effective as of June 16: 

> Maximum and minimum benefits for death or 
total or partial disability increase $4 a week. Maximum 
overall benefits also increase. 

® The Workmen’s Compensation Board may award 
an ex‘ra $1,000 beyond the normal maximum of $2,500 
for medical and surgical care. 

& The burial expense aliowance is $500, not $300. 

® Anybody who files claim for silicosis benefits 
must have been exposed to silicosis within Kentucky 
at least 2 years just before his death or disability. 


Changes in Maryland 


In Maryland, weekly death benefits to people wholly 
dependent on the dead worker went to $40 from $25 a 
month, and total maximum payments from $10,000 to 
$15,000, effective June je 

The same increase in weekly death benefits applies 
to partly dependent survivors, but the total maximum 
is only $5,000 (formerly $3,000). 

Provisions in the law covering payments to depend- 
ents who were aliens were repealed. 


Changes in Virginia 


A good many changes were effective as of June 27: 

> The time limit on filing a claim for an occupational 
disease is gone. Virginia previously required that a 
claim be filed within a year after you felt the first 
symptoms of your disease. 

® Medical attention will be 
years, not 1. 

P Benefits for death or disability increase: maxi- 
mum, from $33 to $35 a week; minimum, from $6 to 
$12. The overall maximum also increases: total death 
benefits, from $9,900 to $10,500; total disability 
benefits, from $13,200 to $14,000. 

& Within a limit of $1,000, a first appliance is 
supplied and fitted after an amputation or removal 
of an eye. 


furnished free for 2 


continued on next page 
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Circle No. 38 on reader service card 


Do you have a ladder \I 
in your plant? 


= DILLON 
DYNAMOMETER 


What industrial plant... no 
matter how large or small 
... doesn’t have a ladder? 
Now...the Dillon Dynamom- 
eter offers a quick and easy 
way to check your ladders 
...to be absolutely certain 
the rungs are safe... to in- 
sure your employees’ safety! 


Ladders are but one of hun- 
dreds of types of plant equip- 
ment tested daily by safety- 
conscious plants with port- 
able, lightweight Dillon Dy- 
namometers. Available in 13 
capacities from 0-500 to 0- 
100,000 Ibs., these ruggedly 
constructed precision instru- 
ments are individually cali- 
brated, protected against ac- 
cidental overload, equipped 
with red max. pointer, un- 
affected by temperature... 
unconditionally guaranteed! 
Write today for price list 
and free literature, showing 
Dillon Dynamometers in ac- 
tion. 








Inexpensive block and tackle ap- 
plies load to each rung with Dy- 
namometer interposed between. 
Readings are direct in pounds. Re- 
sults are positive, accurate, rapid. 


D-20 iS , 
+ 
W. C. Nillon & COMPANY, INC. 


14630 Keswick Street Van Nuys 28, Calif. 





Tdsls VOUR WIEN 


HOPPING... 
ON CARPET-GArE’ FLOORS J 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI° 
spreads in seconds, works in 
minutes ...cleans, absorbs oil, /[ 
grease, liquids for weeks! : 
All it takes is one man 
with a rake or broom and a 
bag of SOL-SPEEDI-DRI to 
do the job. Super-absorbent 
SOL-SPEEDI-DRI granules 
soak up deep deposits from 
pores of wood or concrete! 
Non-burning, mineral 
SOL-SPEEDI-DRI smothers 
fire! Inexpensive, reusable 
until completely saturated. 
Each Ib. contains over 13 
acres of absorptive area. 


SPEEDI-DRI DIVISION 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 


187 ESSEX TURNPIKE MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ANY OLD GLOVE WON'T DO! 


ode NATIONAL 


TO MAKE YOUR 


GLOVE 


PROGRAM PAY 
Nace 


NAP. 


Here is conlortabte, easy 

to wear, complete hand pro- 

tection that gives maximum 

flexibility oni FIRM non-slip grip...and the natural 

lanolin in the Napa leather keeps hands in good condi- 

tion They're absolutely durable, water and oil repellent 

and ideally suited for all tough jobs! Comes in Band 

Top and Knit Wrist styles for both men (M-L) and 
women (S-M-L). 


| National's New BUFFER 


Pressure impregnated with tough 
vinyl plastic . . . gives you real 
economy—outwears regular can- 
vas as much as 6 to 1... Here 
is superior wearing quality— 
Available in both Slip-on (illus- 
trated) and Knit Wrist styles. 
Write for complete detailed information. 


NATIONAL GLOVE, INC. 
A DIVISION OF PRETTY PRODUCTS + COSHOCTON, OHIO 





FOR AIR-DUST OR 
FUME CONTROL... 


Get this 
FREE 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 
SHOWING NEW INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


FLEXAUST hose and PORTOVENT retract- 
able ducts are made of strong durable neo- 
prene coated nylon or cotton fabrics, wire 
reinforced zy suction or pressure uses. Sizes 
1%” to 36” id 


INSTALLED IN MINUTES... 
IN SERVICE FOR YEARS 
THE FLEXAUST COMPANY 
DEPT. OH-8 100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Circle No. 40 on reader service card 


What’s New in Compensation 
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Changes in Alaska 


In the 49th State, which passed an entirely new work- 
men’s compensation act last year and already is 
amending it, an employer has to pay $1,500 to the 
second injury fund whenever injured employee dies 
without dependents. 

Permanently disabled workers get a maximum of 
$100 a week, with a ceiling of $5,000. Before April 14, 
1960, they got a maximum of $50 a week, with a ceiling 
of $3,000. These are regarded as rehabilitation benefits, 
are payable in addition to any other benefits under the 
law. 


Changes in two States 


Two amendments passed the Massachusetts legis- 
lature this vear. An emergency law took all farm 
laborers under the wings of the compensation act during 
the present farming season. The second amendment 
extended the $1,000 maximum burial expense to all 
death cases. 

In Michigan, a new way to maintain the second injury 
fund was devised: Assess employers up to 0.5 percent 
of the annual compensation benefits paid their workers. 
This eliminated the former assessment of $1,500 for 
the death of each worker who had no dependents. ¢@ ¢ 














Your Guide To Compensation Claims 


More than 3,000 individual index listings cover 
almost every kind of industrial compensation 
case. Reference to court decisions will guide 
safety men in their daily compensation prob- 
lems. It's writien in easy-to-read laymen’'s 
language. 


Price: $12.50. Send for your free brochure now! 


BOOK DIVISION OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
812 Huron Rd. Cleveiand 15, Ohio 
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Ado About Nothing? 


continued from page 2? 





time it has the humanitarian aspect 
of saving people. And it saves your 
company money in the long run. 


Ups and downs 


Employment in the United States 
last year was up 40 percent over 
1940. The number of disabling in- 
juries reported to compensation in- 
surance carriers, however, was up 
only 8 percent. 

This facts is 
what’s largely responsible for some 


combination of 


thing the critics of compensation in- 
surance costs overlook: Despite the 
increase in total premiums paid, the 
premiums still represent less than 1 
percent of the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Some employers’ groups, even 
some safety councils, have tried to 
frighten their members with night- 
mares about 
that rocket higher than any Russian 
satellite. Last year, for example, 
the Massachusetts Safety Council 
put out a bulletin that said: 

“The second highest cost of do- 
ing business in Massachusetts is the 
cost of workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, a total of $70 million an- 
nually. Learn how to reduce your 


compensation costs 


business costs through safety pro- 
Attend the 
setts Safety Conference.” 
This was a statement. 
We've heard stories from 
trade associations that predicted a 
mass exodus of industry from some 
States 


gramming. Massachu- 
typical 
horror 


because of compensation 


costs. Somehow, the exodus never 


occurred 
Help yourself 


It’s your own fault if your com- 
pensation insurance premiums are 
unbearably high, if they range much 
above that 1-percent limit. Your in- 
surance company isn’t interested in 
getting a high premium from you 
if the losses run even higher. Ask 
it for recommendations to cut your 
accidents. Then follow them. If 
you're in a State or Province with 
a monopolistic fund, government in- 
spectors and hygienists will help. 

You’re in a hazardous business? 
You have so many accidents you 


can’t possibly hold to that 1-percent 
ratio for compensation premiums? 
Bunk! 

One of the most hazardous busi- 
nesses on earth is logging and saw- 
mill operation. There are mills in 
the Washington-Oregon-California 
area that had no disabling injuries 
during 1959. Were they lucky? 
Yes. But the luck was planned. 
These mills had safety programs 
started 15 years ago or more—and 
they didn’t relax the pressure as ac- 
cident frequency and severity fell. 
Other mills in the same area showed 


frequency of 42.0 or higher last 
year. Guess which mills exceed the 
l-percent average for compensation 
- ! 
cost: 


Canadian example 


British Columbia, westernmost 
Canadian Province, is an example 
of what can happen when industry 
and law combine to neglect a really 
important hazard. Its experience is 
an object lesson in the need to pre- 


continued on next page 








On-the-spot toxic 

gas detection 

for over 60 gases by 
non-technical personnel 





AVI 


TOXIC GAS 
DETECTOR KITS 


Now, untrained personnel can perform tests for quick, simple, 
semi-quantitative detection of toxic gases and vapors in the 
field. Two portable kits available: one (Model N.F.) for gases 
to be passed directly through detector tubes for analysis; the 
other (Model F) for gases that first require a pyrolysis train. 


Send for Bulletin 1160 
with full information, 


i 


Model NF: For gases that can 
be passed directly through the 
tubes for analysis. Contains 24 
detector tubes, spare parts and 
manual of operation. 


‘| DAVIS 


EMERGENCY 
EQUIPMENT 


Model F: For gases that require pyrolysis 
before passing into tubes for analysis. 
Contains 24 detector tubes, spare parts 
and manual of operation. Pyrolysis unit 
may be removed from case. 


CO., INC, 


59 Halleck St., Newark 4, N. J. 
In Canada: Levitt Safety Ltd., 747 Vaughan Road, Toronto 
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Ado About Nothing? 
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pare in advance for trouble, to pro- 
tect workers regardless of what ex- 
isting compensation law may be. 

British Columbia made silicosis 
compensable in 1936. That year, 
there were 14,000 working in the 
Province’s mines. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board assessed the 
mines $115,000 to cover silicosis 
claims. 


Assessments ran to $800,000. in 


1959. That’s a jump of almost 70) 
percent. Meanwhile, employment in 
the mines where silicosis was the 
problem child fell from 14,000 to 
6,000. 

Several factors contributed to the 
terrific rise in cost. The basic dif- 
ficulty, however, was the one you 
find in any industry plagued with 
high compensation expense: Not 
enough attention was given to pre- 
venting employee disability. So with 
fewer than half as many workers, 
the Province’s mine operators found 
they had to pay seven times as much 





Prevent Accidents — Cut Costs! 


mt MODERN Safety Drill Table 


J 


in premiums — called assessments 
under the British Columbia setup. 

Most of the claims that brought 
about this expense represented men 
who first were exposed to silica be- 
fore 1936. Accurate figures haven't 
been developed to show how many 
of these people had continuing ex- 
posure after 1936. Nor do figures 
show how many cases began after 
the mining industry opened its cam- 
paign — now reasonably effective— 
to furnish plenty of ventilation and 
suppress dust. What British Co- 
lumbia industry is doing is to pay 
for past neglect of workers’ health. 


Insurers watch 


You, too, can have trouble. Look 
at the difficulties industry ran into 
in Wisconsin and New York over 
hearing loss claims. Yet despite the 
experience in these two States, a lot 
of employers still don’t take noise 
seriously. In British Columbia, 
mines pay $11.25 for each $100 of 
payroll, to cover compensation costs. 
Must other industries be beaten 
with a similar whip before they 
move to prevent the inevitable re- 
sults of their own dangers? 

Insurance companies watch for 
bad situations. They try to pre- 


vent unnecessary cost, in money and 
in human misery. It’s their busi- 
ness to do so. In these days of rigid 
government control, insurers can’t 
ask for rate increases without prov- 
ing the increases are justified. They 
have to cut their loss ratios as far 
as they can in order to stay in busi- 
ness. Preventing accidents and oc- 


Your maintenance operator tries to 
hold a small piece for drilling a small 


hole—-and loses a finger. Or, he 
makes a complicated set-up — which 
slips. SAFETY in miscellaneous drilling 
operations pays big dividends. 


With the Modern Safety Drill Table, set-ups 
are safe, positive and fast. This table han- cupational illness is one of the most 
dles odd, irregular shapes without V-blocks, effective means they have of doin 
clamps or parallels — as well as dangerous, so. 

hand held small jobs. You just drop in the 
work and drill. Sizes for every need from 
8” to 2742" diameters. Guaranteed to save 
its cost in labor alone every 6 months. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Let us put a Safety Drill Table 
in your plant, freight prepaid. 
Use it 30 days. Ship it back, 
freight collect, if you are not 
enthusiastic. 


Why rate changes? 


Figure 2 (page 28) shows rate re- 
visions made in 1959. It compares 
the new levels to the 1958 levels. 
Apply these indexes to the exact 
rates for industrial classes (pub- 
lished in each State’s rate manual) 
to find out what the change for your 
particular workers is. 

Take Connecticut as an example. 
The State approved a rate change 
effective October 1, 1958. The in- 
dex was 0.963. Let’s say the man- 
ual rate for your industry was $10 
per $100 of payroll before October 
1. After the new rate sought by 


Literature on 
Request 


MODERN MACHINE TOOL CO. 


2005 LOSEY STREET JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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the insurance companies was ap- 
proved, your actual rate was only 
$9 63. 

Nobody forced the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, which sets — with State ap- 
proval — compensation premium 
rates in most States, to ask for this 
reduction. But it did. Why? 
Largely because Connecticut safetv 
programs had paid off in a lower 
loss ratio. Insurance companies and 
safetv directors, working together, 
had done a better than average job. 
And. of course, State enforcement 
of safety rules helped. 

In October 1959, Connecticut 
rates went to an index level of 
1.021. This included allowance for 
a 6.7-percent increase in rates due 
to changes in the compensation law. 
3ut the index was only 6 percent 
above that for October 1, 1958. 
The remaining 0.7 percent really 
was a reduction—again, due to loss 
experience. Workers in Connecticut 
now get bigger benefits; but em- 
ployers, thanks to the success of 
safety programs, aren’t paving a 
great deal more in premiums. 

Maybe, in your State, employers 
haven't been so lucky. To illustrate : 
Alaska had a 24.1-percent increase 
in rates last year. Alaska had re- 
written its entire compensation act. 
No matter where you are, however, 
vou come bak to that one solid fact : 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 
comes to only 1 percent of the cost 
of doing business. That’s what it 
was 20 years ago. There’s small 
reason for “running seared” about 
ns 


Many figures in this article came from 
the Nat‘onal Council on Compensation 
Insurance. The council represents most 
compensation instrance carriers in the 
United States, and even some State com- 
pensation funds. It prepares premium rate 
recommendations, does statistical analysis 
of losses, presents carriers’ rate revision 
requests to State insurance commission- 
ers. Other figures came from the Journal 
of American Insurance (Aug. 1959; June 
1960), monthly organ of the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, and from 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery (June 
1960), which reported on the status of 
silicosis in British Columbia. 





Fire versus steel 

Five minutes after an average 
fire breaks out, it reaches 1,000 
F. At that temperature, steel 
loses 70 percent of its strength 
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CR-39 PLASTIC COVER PLATES 
AND LENSES 
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clear vision 

for month after month 

of we/ding... 


ORDINARY 
GLASS 
PLATE 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 
3507 LAKESIDE AVENUE CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 














“PENETRATING 
CLEANLINESS” 


A. complete 
washroom 


program 


for FREE demonstration or literature address: 
WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-26 West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities - IN CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
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YOUR BEST MOVE. ..MOVE 


with MERRILL 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
DEVICES FOR THE MOST 


amd 


Imitated, but never duplicated, 
Merrill Lifting Clamps are Drop 
Forged to give you Safety in Hand- 
ling and Economy in Operation. 

















_ FEATURING 
THIS 
MONTH 


MERRILL DRUM LIFTER 











Over 25 Material Handling 
Devices described in our 
catalog C-2. 


Ask for a copy. 
MERRILL BROTHER 
Producers of Drop & Press Forgings 


56-45 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N., Y. 
1-60 
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New Risks 


continued from page 31 





the first time a policy intended solely 
to provide business interruption in- 
surance has been offered. 


Aduice before danger 


The careful underwriting we've 
mentioned naturally leads to some 
careful inspection. That, in turn, 
may lead to recommendations that 
will better protect your people and 
your property—that will be a worth- 
while addition to your safety and 
fire protection programs. 

You must, of course, if you use 
radioactive materials, follow Atomic 
Energy Commission safety rules. 
Some States supplement these rules 
with rules of their own—New York 
has even threatened some plants 
with permanent shutdown unless 
they corrected abuses in handling 
nuclear materials. 

Your insurance company can 
keep you up to date on the rules, 
can help you make sure you follow 
them to the letter. It can tell you 
where your protection against inci- 
dents like that at Oak Ridge is 
weak, how it can be strengthened. 
It can give you sound advice before 
you get involved with radioactivity. 


Microwave hazards 


An electronics technician stood in 
the path of a radar beam less than 
a minute. He died a few days later. 
He felt nothing except a little heat. 
An autopsy showed his internal or- 
gans had been cooked. 

We published something about 
this in February 1956 (“Your Elec- 
tronic Applications — Are They 
Safe?”’). Microwaves are danger- 
ous—as dangerous as atomic radia- 
tion. And microwaves can flow 
from a variety of sources, many of 
them quite common in industrial 
controls today. 

Little is known about their effects, 
beyond what we have said. How 
much of them can you take? What 
will microwaves do to you? How 
can you guard against them? Can 


you predict where they will fall? 


Some answers to these questions 
are known. But the answers still 
often are expert guesswork. 





SURE SIGNS OF 
HIGHWAY SAFETY 
FROM IPCO 


RAY-D-8* WARNING FLAGS 
e High Visibility 

e Wide Range of Sizes 

¢ Diagonal Stays Optional 


@ Non-Metallic Stay for Indoor 
Power Plant Use 


RAY-D-8* SAFETY VESTS 
@ Solid Panel Front and Back 
e Completely Reversible 


RAY-D-8* HARD HAT COVERS 
e Fit All Type Hard Hats 
e One Size Fits All Hat Sizes 


YOU CAN'T BUY MORE PROTECTION 
FOR HIGHWAY CREWS, SIGNALMEN, 
CROSSING GUARDS ... AND ONLY 
IPCO FEATURES RAY-D-8* FLUORES- 
CENT HIGH VISIBILITY SAFETY EQUIP- 
MENT. IPCO FLAG STANDARDS, 


, WARNING SIGNS, SAFETY CONES 


AND PLASTIC BARRIER ROPES ALSO 
GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR SAFETY 
DOLLAR. WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION . . . TODAY. 


*Trademark of industrial Products Company 


SAFETY PRODUCTS 

Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

2826 N. Fourth St. ¢ Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 
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At a trade association meeting, 
we mentioned the dangers that lie 
in the microwaves put out by some 
types of electronic equipment. 

“T never thought of it at all,” a 
die shop safety director said later. 
‘T’ll have to look into it right away.” 

You can’t keep up with every- 
thing. Nobody can. But your insur- 
ance company, with sources of in- 
formation based on the combined 
experience of thousands of plants, 
can help as much as anyone. Use 
it. It will be glad, in its own inter- 
est, to tell you what hazards may 
lurk in your electronic controls, 
what steps you can take (if you 
make radar equipment) to keep men 
from dying under invisible rays. 


Plant security 


In many companies, the safety 
director, whatever his title, actually 
is the security chief. He hires and 
trains guards. He bosses fire pro- 
tection. He sets safety rules. He 
protects property against windstorm 
and flood as well as against vandal- 
ism, fire, and theft. He sits in on 
planning new buildings, installation 
of new equipment and processes. 

What should he do in cases like 
these? 

® Insurance against water dam- 
age or damage by windstorm is sus- 
pended, terminated, or sharply lim- 
ited in his State. 

& His firm employs outside con- 
tractors to make big repairs and 
changes in existing plant buildings. 

® His company contracts to 
build a bridge where construction 
may interfere with existing oyster 
beds. 

eA negligent co- 
employee suits breaks out in his 
State. 


rash of 


Need knowledge 


These things actually have taken 
place. What the safety director 
does about them depends on a lot 
of factors, including local law and 
climate. One point, at least, is ob- 
vious: He should do the best he can 
to protect workers, visitors, and 
property against harm, and to pro- 
tect his company against liability 
for loss or damage. 

To do this may mean endless con- 
ferences with insurance company 
engineers and inspectors, State au- 
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thorities, 
foremen. 


company managers and 
Out of these conferences 
may come revisions in safety rules, 
changes in future wording of agree- 
ments with subcontractors, import- 
ant shifts in the kinds of insurance 
the company carries. The confer- 
ences may lead to adoption of dif- 
ferent building methods, to redesign 
of equipment, to strengthening de- 
fenses against wind and flood. 
Another point is certain: Unless 
the safety director knows what his 
firm’s insurance does and does not 
cover, he is in no position to take 
the steps necessary to protect the 


—_— 


firm against losses that otherwise 
might never occur to him. Nor ts 
he able to give managers sound ad- 
vice on how they can cut down the 
number of easily avoidable losses, 
even though he personally may have 
no responsibility for them. 


Costly nuisance 


The co-employee negligence suit 
is an example of something for 
which the safety director isn’t re- 
sponsible, but about which he should 
be able to give advice. 
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In some States especially, these 
suits have become a costly nuisance 
for employers. They've ruined in- 
dustrial relations programs. They’ve 
led workers toward bank- 
ruptcy. 

A co-employee negligence suit is 
based on this idea: An 


The approved safe way to handle flammable 
liquids « Listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories « Approved by Factory 
Mutual « Uncommonly rugged for hard use 


some 


STYLE | 
STORAGE CAN 

1 qt., 2 qt., 1 gal. sizes with 
trigger-grip handle . . . 2%4 
gal., 5 gal. sizes with free- 
swing handle . . . valve oper- 
ated by handle gives positive 
pouring control... no waste, 
no splash, no spill... strong 
quality construction, 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR SUPPLIER 


¢ “The Complete Line’ 





STYLE Il 
FILLER- 
DISPENSER CAN 


2% gal., 5 gal. sizes with 
free-swing handle... flexible 
spout for easy pouring .. . 
body and breast each seam- 
less drawn from heavy 24- 
gauge steel . . . steel hoop 
reinforces bottom .. . fire 
screens in pour spout and 
filler opening for double fire 
protection. 


Write for free catalog 
showing Complete Eagle Line 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wellsburg, W.Va. 


Serving Industry Since 1894 








since 1898 
Bomgardner 
Mfg. Co. 
has been 
dalcme ue) ale Ms 
leading 

'e) ele lU lors) ame) i 
quality 

cots and 
stretchers 





tHe Bomgardner 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. BOX 567 EDGEWATER BRANCH 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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injured 
worker benefits from his employ- 
er’s insurance. Then he sues a fel- 
low worker whose carelessness was 
at least partly to blame for his in- 
jury. 

In some areas, the danger of this 
kind of suit is great enough that 
manufacturers include some protec- 
tion for their workers in “blanket” 
company insurance. If an employee 
gets tied up in a co-employee neg- 
ligence suit, the employer’s policy, 
under conditions, helps 
him. 


speci ‘ied 


Third parties 


The safety director who fights to 
reduce accidents and injuries in his 
plant may, therefore, be fighting 
also to insure good relations among 
employees and between employees 
and company. 

Sometimes, suits are filed against 
third parties. You're hurt while 
you're driving a truck for your em- 
ployer. You collect workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. You sue the 
driver of the other vehicle, or the 
owner of his vehicle, or both. 

But what if your company owns 
the other vehicle, and your employee 
is driving it when the accident takes 
place? Your safety program, if 
you're a safety director, is aimed at 
preventing accidents. It’s also aimed 
—thanks to a growing tendency to 
sue over any excuse — at keeping 
your company from being the goat 
to a third party suit. @ © 





Don’t sneeze! 


A utility worker, the Safet: 
Bulletin reports, laid his arm uy 
on the gatepost of a substation 
A sudden sneeze jerked his head 
and body downward. The rag he 
held in his hand caught on the 
post, held his arm stiff. Score 
dislocated shoulder; 3 weeks 
away from work 
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amount and rate of buildup of ex- 
plosion pressures, from low static 
pressures to the very fast-building 
high pressures encountered in deto- 
nations. 

& Explosion effect gauge. A 
working model of typical industrial 
wall construction gives direct rea1- 
ings of the displacement which 
would result from an explosion. 

& Gas-fired calorimeter furnace 
This tests construction materials for 
amount and rate of contribution of 
heat to a fire inside a bui'ding. It 
is particularly useful for providing 
direct measurement of the combus- 
tibility of new roofing compositions. 

& Continuous oxygen ‘ndicator 
It measures oxygen concentration 
in a test fire area. It is not affe-ted 
by other gases. 


FM approval 


This elaborate research program 
gives the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies ac- 
curate standards for evaluating in- 
surance risks. But it also produces 
information that helps you solve fire 
protection problems, develop new 
products, furnish proof of product 
quality. 

This last service studies of 
product quality—led to the Factory 
Mutual approval service. Manufac- 
turers send fire protective equip- 
ment and fire-resistant construction 
materials to the Laboratories for 
testing. 

Approved items carry the distinc- 
tive FM diamond mark, which, like 
the UL label,’ is known the world 
over. © @ 


*We told you about Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories test methods in a series of five 
articles published during 1954. 





Tank cleaning 


The Ethyl Corp. Box 341, 
Baton Rouge, La., has a flennel- 
board presentation that shows 
how to clean industrial tanks 
safely. It’s suitable for groups 
of 2 to 30. Ask the corporation 
for complete information aboui 
t, or see your local Ethyl prod- 
ucts service engineer. 
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SAFETY SAM says: 


‘! always use 


GOGGLES 


they give me more 
elaelictaitela Mme late| 
comfort!”’ 


There is a Dockson goggle or specta- 
cle to meet any requirement. Low 
cost, high quality equipment, “Built 
for better protection.” Scientifically 
designed for safety with maximum 
comfort. Many outstanding features 
and careful construction usually found 
only in higher priced equipment. 
You'll like ‘em! 

Write for our Head & Eye 


i, e Protection Catalog and 
MODEL 492 GOGGLES name of your distributor. 


3839 Wabash " Detroit 8, Mich. 








‘Life Guard’ Hats & Cans 


The best in head protection for 
electrical /construction workers 


Jackson’s ‘Life Guard’ safety hats and caps safely resist over 20,000 
volts, and they also provide impact resistance to more than 
satisfy federal requirements for safeguarding construction workers. 


Standardize on this all-purpose safety hat for 
maximum head protection. Identify work 
categories by issuing these different hat colors: 
white, yellow, grey, and orange. 


xe 


‘Life Guard’ safety caps have nar- 
row brim around sides and back, 
visor in front. Injection molded 
plastic is strong yet flexible, has 
a soft comfortable feel. Caps may 
be ordered with attached welding 
helmets, goggles, and assorted 
face shields. 


‘Life Guard’ safety hats offer neck 

protection with wide brim all 

around. The ‘Life Guard’ headgear 

is instantly adjustable in ha. sizes, 

and its comfort keeps the hat 

where it does its job, on the 

worker's head. Chin straps and 

warm winterizers are available. Jackson Products 
Sold by better welding supply and 
safety product dealers everywhere 31739 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 
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BULLARD 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

















UCTS 


Pictures and information here come from manufacturers, 

and represent their own assessment of their products and 

services. To obtain more details about any item, circle the 

correct number on the reader service card and mail the 
card to us. No postage needed. 


Rescue vehicle 


100 The Divco-Wayne Corp. has de- 
signed a van-type rescue vehicle 
large enough to carry 12 men. Pow- 
ered by a 6-cylinder engine, it can 
maintain speeds of 65 m.p.h. The 
body is 12 feet long, the wheelbase 
130 inches. Its drop frame permits 


. 
da’ PPE Ay 


exterior cabinets to extend the entire 
width of the vehicle. Inside are four 
standing cabinets with shelves, and 
extra cabinets beneath the two seats 
for stretcher storage. Other features 
include a rear platform with hand 
rails, a powerful siren, and nine 
emergency lights (spots, work lights, 
and red flashers. ) 


Paint test kit 


it Here’s a practical application of 
the do-it-yourself rage that lets you 
test the merits of a new line of safety 
paints. Lawter Chemicals, Inc., offers 
two plant test kits, each complete 
with literature on recommended uses. 


soth kits give you a chance to com- 
pare Lawter’s HI-VIZ Fluorescent 
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Industrial Safety Paints with the 
brightest nonfluorescent paints. Kit 
S-3 contains three aerosol cans of 
white primer, paint, and sealer. Kit 
S-20 includes those three items plus 
samples of all eight HI-VIZ colors. 


Lens tissues 


102. No-Fog lens 

tissues will clean 

and fogproof 

glasses in one op- 

eration. Can be 

used several 

times, either wet 

or dry. They're chemically treated, 
but without oily contents or harsh 
abrasives. Won't scratch glass or 
plastic lenses. You'll like their size, 
too—larger than other lens tissues. 
The Carhoff Co. supplies them in 
handy pocket packs for office em- 
ployees and for workmen who can’t 
make frequent trips to lens cleaning 
stations. 


Flasher 


103 Visi - Flash 
#685 warning 
light is designed 
for daylight use 
— ideal when 
emergency re- 
pairs must be 
made quickly in 
the midst of 
heavy traffic or 
in bad weather. 
This portable 
flasher is beacon 
yellow, comes with amber or red re- 
flector lens, produces 1,365 candle- 
power at the rate of 50 flashes per 
minute over 130 hours. Use it either 
on a warning mast or on a metal tri- 
pod. The tripod raises it 11% feet, 
allowing motorists to see the flasher 
even from behind parked vehicles. 
It’s a product of R. E. Dietz Co. 
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News of Interest in the 


Field of Noise Control 


Sounding Board 


“STEEL CLAD” TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
KEEP NOISE OUT- CONVERSATION IN 


IAC “NOISHIELD” telephone 
booths are engineered for high 
acoustic efficiency to provide ease 
of conversation in noisy locations 
or privacy of conversation where 


desired. 
Featuring 


rugged 


steel-clad 


construction, attractive finishes 


and low 


cost, 


these booths are 


ideal for factories, public build- 
ings, terminals, schools, lab- 
oratories, restaurants, stores 


Wall Mode! “NOISHIELD” 
Telephone Booth installed in 
a machine shop. 


and for all noisy locations. 
IAC “NOISHIELD” booths are 
also available in floor models. 


For comnlete information ask for Bulletin D-61R1—Dept. OH-8 


INDUSTRIAL ACOUSTICS COMPANY, INC. 


341 Jackson Avenue - 


New York 54, N.Y. 


* CYpress 2-0180 


‘ 





A NEW EXCLUSIVE FABRIC 
from WHEELER! 


‘wl tae pa eb pape: 


3¢ Sheds molten metal 
splosh 


vy High surface 
reflectivity 


vy Excellent resistance to 
chemical action, moisture 
ond abrasion 


vy Underwriter’s Grade 


Another addition to the most complete line in the 
safety field! New SILVR-PRENE Asbestos gives 
you all the advantages of lightweight U.G. asbestos 
plus high resistance to heat, sparks, abrasion, mois- 
ture and molten metal splash. It’s exclusive with 
Wheeler and a very sensible answer to many in- 
dustrial needs. Applicable to virtually all styles 
and designs. Ask for a sample. 


WHEELER 


PROTECTIVE APPAREL, INC. 


228 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





OTHER WHEELER EXCLUSIVES 


@ Wheeler-Weave 
U. G. Asbestos 
(Tropic, medium, heavy) 
@ Blockote, U.G. Asbestos 
Aluminized face, 
silvr-prened back 
SILVR -PRENE Fiberglas 
Greenwear, Flame and 
acid resistant 
Jean Cloth, olive drab 
and flame-proofed 
F.P.W. Flame-proofed, 
washable 
Wheeler Green Flame- 
proofed glove linings 


SEND FOR 

CATALOG 
Our complete cata- 
log gives styles and 


it your safety bible. 
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Ear protector 


104 It’s a good 
bet that workers 
whose 
quire 


jobs re- 
hard hats 
will often be 
faced with loud 
noises. But many 
ear protectors 
will not fit under 
hard hats. David 
Clark Co. has a 
new model of Straightaway Ear Pro- 
tectors to solve this problem. Model 
372-20 HH includes a smooth, flex- 
ible cloth harness that fits between 
the webbing and the top of the hat. 
The model also has fitted domes, com- 
fortable vinyl foam ear seals, and a 
chin strap. 


Flexible 


airway 


105 One major 
drawback has de- 


layed popular ac- 

ceptance of the 

mouth- to -mouth 

method of arti- 

ficial respiration: 

many people ob- 

ject to direct fa- 

cial contact. The 

Venti - Breather 

oral resuscitator 

enables anyone to master the tech- 
nique without personal contact. Its 
flexible face mask separates rescuer 
from victim in a sanitary manner, 
fits adults and children. The rescuer 
breathes through a tube to inflate the 
victim’s lungs, but nothing goes into 
the victim’s throat. It can’t cause 
gagging or injury. Venti - Breather 
Products, Inc., sells it for $4.95. 


Portable exhauster 


10§ This com- 
pact exhauster 
unit rolls to the 
work, then swal- 
lows poisonous 
fumes before 
they reach your 
workers. It’s the 
CAR - MON 
Products, Inc., 
Portable Ex- 
hauster. With it 
you can safely use almost any area 
for welding, soldering, or brazing. 
You can attach 24 feet of tubing to 
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the fan discharge to expel fumes 
away from the worker or out of the 
building. It mounts on a_rubber- 
wheeled truck which stands on end 
for storage when not in use. 


Power megaphone 


107 The Holmin Voice Gun uses 
transistors and standard flashlight 
batteries. This ensures long life and 
efficiency, eliminates waiting for 
warm up before using it. Molded of 


durable Cycolac, it’s been dropped 
from platforms and ladders without 
damage. It is self-contained, weighs 
only 3% pounds, ean be held in one 
hand. Wm. A. Holmin Corp. is the 
manufacturer. 


Safety aprons 


108 These low-cost, 
transparent aprons 
serve two purposes: 
They keep assembly 
workers’ clothes 
clean. They add a 
visual touch to your 
plant safety pro- 
gram. “Think Safety 
Work Safely” 
is stenciled across 
the bibs. Thus, states 
Standard Safety Equipment Co., the 
workers wear safety slogans them- 
selves and see them on others. For a 
slight additional fee, you can have 
special slogans or trademarks sten- 
ciled to order. 


Handling pole 


103 Industrial Products Co. has in- 
troduced Hands Off, a _ material 
handling pole that permits a loader 
to stand a safe distance from the 
heavy objects he’s moving. It pre- 
vents a worker from getting caught 

continued on next page 
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KEEP THEM IN SIGHT... 
Ready Made «., 


EYE SAFETY SIGNS 








EYE HAZARD 


EYE PROTECTION 
MUST BE WORN _WEARING GOGGLES 
IN THIS AREA 


READY MADE SIGNS are made in ac- CAUTION 
peewee ll ‘atean (ee ‘ledonvtel WEAR GOGGLES 
Accident Prevention. WHEN USING 

THIS MACHINE 


@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SIGNS FOR SAFETY 
































Dept. OH-8, 115 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








1960 


reduces absenteeism 


KEEPS 
INDUSTRIAL 
HANDS ON 
THE JOB 


for FREE demonstration or literature address: 
WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-26 West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities « IN CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
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The case\of 
the Bo’s’n’s| Swing that 


It wasn’t the work...but try- 
ing to do the work in an ill-fitting, 
non-adjustable Bo’s’n’s Swing that 
wore down old Sam before quit- 
ting time. To work efficiently, the 
man must have perfect balance... 
that means the harness must fit 
the man. 

e 


7 
Gre! Fully Adjustable 


Bo’s’n’s Swing 

keeps the user in perfect bal- 
ance. It’s convenient, comfortable 
and safe with 3-inch 4-ply cotton 
body pad, hardwood seat* that 
can’t fall out, nylon web straps 
and special loops for attachment 
to separate life. line. Balance 
would be retained in case of a fall 
on the life line, and even though 
the worker is unconscious he will 
not slip out. Safe-Hi Safety Equip- 
ment is as safe as continuing re- 
search and a lifetime of experi- 
ence can make it. For complete 
information on Safe-Hi Bo’s’n’s 
Swings, Belts, Lanyards, Shock 
Absorbers, Ladder Shoes...write 
for free catalog. R 0-3 


*Optional at extra cost. 


o 
He 
Sofe Safety Equipment is made by 


rose 


© ROSE MFG. co. 


manufacturing co, 


2700 W. Barberry Place Denver 4, Cole. 
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between loads when moving steel 
products, girders, lumber. Here’s pro- 
tection for hands and fingers — and 
tests have proved it’s a timesaver too. 
Each pole is 50 inches long, has an 
aluminum head and a replaceable ash 
handle. 


Power alarm 


110 This transis- 
torized 3-Phase 
Fault Detector 
instantly detects 

even tiny leak- 

ages in any 3- 

phase power sys 

tem, then flashes 

lights and sounds 

a warning horn. 

General Kinetics 

Corp. says the 

unit can prevent 

electrical breakdowns that result in 
motor burnouts, explosions, fire, 
personnel injury. No relay contacts to 
fail, no tubes to burn out. Any main- 
tenance man can install it quickly. 


Sign holder 


111 The Cadet 

Sign Standard 

collapses to a l1- 

inch thickness 

for easy moving 

and storage. It 

lets you display 

safety, warning, 

and directional 

signs where 

they’re most 

needed. Its wide 

base keeps it steady in high winds, 
and its bracket slots hold signs firmly. 
The frame weighs only 11 pounds. 
Available from G. D. Bavin Co. 


Compact 
rainwear 


112 The Davis Jet- 
sun protective rain 
suit — jacket, over- 
alls, and 
packs small enough 
to fit into your auto- 
mobile glove 
partment. Handy for 
outdoor industrial, 
utilities, municipal 
workers. Davis 
Emergency Equipment Co. makes it 


hoc dd —_— 


com- 


“se card 





To Safeguard Employees 


WORK CLOTHES 
Treated With 


& FR 
Tate 


The Durable Flame- 
Resistant Finish 


Products Treated 
with FIRE-FOE® 


@ withstand laundering and 
dry cleaning 
@ are non-toxic, harmless to 
the skin 
Used extensively by the Armed 
Forces and industry. Send for FREE 
Samples and ‘est Reports. 








ALES FINISHING CO., Inc. 


Poughkeepsie, New Y 








GUARD 
against flying particles ~ 
NEW Paulson Face Protector has soft 
vinyl hood and bib. Protects full head, 
N,-ollowing freedom of movement. 
* 8" interchangeable distortion- | 
free acetate faceplate. Hood 
and bib replaceable. Heat 


Write 
for Catalog 


PAULSON MFG. CORP. 
Fallbrook Calif. 
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of lightweight yellow vinyl film. It 
has electronically welded seams, 
underarm air vents, plastic buttons. 


Safety belt 


113 Rose Manu- 

facturing Co. 

claims its Safe- 

Hi chest - waist 

belt is “the safest 

construction belt 

in the world.” 

The belt has two 

straps to divide 

the shock of impact between a work- 
er’s chest and waist. The straps also 
prevent a falling worker from slip- 
ping out of the belt. Wear the chest 
strap loosely to permit easy breath- 
ing. This belt has passed tests for 
strength and durability, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. 


Mask speaker 


114 Mask Voice, miniature transis- 
tor public address system, amplifies 
the voice of an air mask wearer and 
directs it up to 100 feet away. It’s 
the size of a small camera, weighs 2 
pounds, attaches to mask harness or 


belt. It lets workers talk freely while 
wearing masks, eliminates the con- 
fusion of hand signals. The unit in- 
{@ 


ors 


cludes a throat microphone, but may 
also be plugged into microphone- 
equipped masks. Antrex Corp. sells 
it for $139.50. 


Spark arrestor 
115 This vane-type spark arrestor, 


produced by Air-Maze Corporation, 
employs a centrifugal action principle 
without the use of moving parts. As 
the exhaust stream flows through the 
unit, the stationary vane imparts a 
spinning action to the air flow. 
Through this rotary motion, heavy 


particles of hot carbon are driven to 
the outside of the stream and into 


the spark trap. The arrestor can be 
adapted to both mobile and stationary 


engines. 


Disposable clothes 


116 If your com- 


pany uses epoxy 
coatings and res- 
ins, you know 

they won’t wash 

out of workers’ 

clothing. Print- 

ers and bindery 

workers face 

equally tough 

cleaning prob- : 

lems. Singer Tempora capes with 
sleeves and bib aprons are disposable, 
eliminate laundering, cut costs. Sing- 
er Glove Manufacturing Co. makes 
them of a fabric that’s soft, cool, 
flame-resistant. 





For electrical, maintenance & repair crews: 


MULTIPLE SAFETY LOCK-OUT 


Prevents any power 
source from being 
thrown on while two or 
more men are working 
on a line or circuit 


Protects against per- 
sonal injury, costly dam- 
age, work spoilage 


Ideal for time switches, 
transformer houses, 
switch & fuse boxes, 
safety valves, explo- 
sives storage vaults, re- 
stricted areas 


Takes up to 7 padlocks. 
Each workman has his 
own padiock for his pro- 
tection. 


SOLD ON A TRIAL BASIS 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION — 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BULLETIN 235. 


Shown in service 


DAYTON ROGERS 


Manufacturing Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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Weighs only 8 oz. 
complete, yet 


cramped quarters. 





also available. 
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Today’s hard hats guard men against head injury in the heavy 
construction trades...electrical industry...out on the oilfields, 
It’s standard practice. But... 


MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE PERSONNEL 
NEED HEAD PROTECTION, TOO! Meter readers, me- 


chanics, maintenance men, sanitation workers, park employees, 
light construction workers, airlines personnel are constantly 
subject to unexpected head bumps. 


resists impact of more than 
20-foot pounds. Peaked cap 
design gives most access in 


Color-impregnated polyethylene is 
comfort-contoured, well-ventilated 
with shock-absorbent, adjustable 
acetate headband and plastic 

foam cushion inside crown. 

Full range job coding colors. Winter 
liners, noise controlling accessories 


Write for full details to: 
GENTEX CORPORATION 


450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Ns ‘ 
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Useful Literature 
continued from page 22 


ty drill table, freight prepaid. If 
you're not satisfied with it after 30 
days, return it to the company collect. 
The literature carries full details 
about this offer. 


Spontaneous combustion 


141 A reprint of an article which 
originally appeared in Paint Tech- 
nology magazine centers on spontane- 
ous combustion and how to detect it. 
The report covers a series of tests 
conducted in England. Get it from 
Pyrotronics, a division of Baker In- 
dustries, Inc. 


Accident prevention signs 


14? Hundreds of pipe and electrical 
markers, identification stickers, and 
accident prevention signs are listed in 
a 24-page catalog from North Shore 
Nameplate, a division of Anodyne, 
Inc. Trade named SPEEDY MARX, 
all items in the line are printed on 
waterproof vinyl cloth and are backed 
with an instant-stick adhesive. 


Noise silencers 


143 Conic-Flow Silencers have been 
developed by Industrial Acoustics Co. 
for high-pressure air-conditioning and 
ventilating systems. Comp!ete details 
covering technical aspects, applica- 
tions, and methods of installation are 
spelled out in a company bulletin. 


Work gloves 


144 Advance Manufactu-sing 
Co.’s catalog 360 covers all types of 
work gloves in 12 illustrated pages. 
A special chart shows you how to 
check gloves for quality workman- 
ship, helps you select proper gloves 
for your employees. 


Glove 


Wire rope 


145 You'll learn a lot about the vari- 
ous types of wire rope, what jobs 
each does best, and how wire rope is 
constructed in Macwhyte Co.’s new 
bulletin (No. 6025). This condensed 
catalog charts new weights and 
strengths of improved plow steel and 
extra-improved plow steel wire rope. 
The booklet also contains a how-to- 
order wire rope guide. 


Snow and ice removal 


146 A scientific report on Ice-Foe, 
product of Walton-March Co., an- 
alyzes the effectiveness of the prod- 
uct in terms of the speed with which 
it melts ice, its performance at vari- 
ous temperatures, and its effect on 
concrete. The report, written by 
Homer A. Hamm, Ph.D., a research 
consultant, also appraises Ice-Foe’s 
solubility and rust preventive proper- 
ties. 


Air pollution 


14] Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., has a 20-page 
engineering and technical manual on 
oxidation catalyst systems for in- 
dustrial processes, The illustrated text 
gives detailed data on the use of these 
systems for air pollution control, 
waste heat recovery, condensate elimi- 
nation. 


Steel floor plates 
148 Mod-U-Lok floor plates will not 


warp, buckle, or rattle under the 
heaviest traffic loads. Their locking 
tabs insure a permanent, level, long- 
wearing surface. Send for a descrip- 
tive brochuré and photographs from 
the Stamping Division of Rockwell- 
Standard Corp. 





run out... 
swing — with WIRTS Hose Reels and Racks .. . 
are the EXTRA advantages you get 


for QUICK response at a fire. 


Wouldn't you want a copy of our brochure 


Write for details. 


WIRT & KNOX MFG. Co. 


23rd & York Sts. 
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and full 180 


- 








Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Have All the Answers to Industrial Safety & 
Health Problems as near as your bookshelf 


Here’s the book that was written exclusively for 
the plant safety man. 


indexed and thumb-tabbed, 


up-to-date information on all phases of industrial 
safety. You'll wonder how you got along without it. 


BOOK DIVISION 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
812 HURON ROAD 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Safety administration 
Protective equipment 
Mechanica! safety 
Skin diseases 

Metal poisoning 
Airborne hazards 
Solvents 

Fire protection 
Radioactivity 


VPP Pi bi bi 


Housekeeping 


About 800 pages, cross- 
containing accurate 
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Sanitation 


continued from page 38 





bor, increased mechanization, more 
effective cleaning materials. This 
demands better informed manage- 
ment, able to use men and materials 
economically. 


Can you give examples of 
sound sanitation programs that 
increased sales and profits? Or 
how about bad practices that 
hurt business? 


BARRON: The latter is easier to 
demonstrate. One company, the 
world’s largest supplier of dried 
fruits, went out of business mainly 
because it disregarded plant sanita- 
tion and its effects on food quality. 
A manufacturer of ma- 
chines had to take back a large for- 
eign shipment; there was dust and 
grit in the bearings, resulting from 
dirty work conditions. 


business 


Good sanitation is good public re- 
lations. And that means good busi- 


ness. @ @ 
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ear os Barrel-litt 


Now one man can safely here 
liquid drum loads from 500 to | ,000 
Ibs.—raise, rotate, transport, tilt and 
drain 55 gal. drums. The mess, ex- 
pense a hazards of spills, leaks, 
overflow and drum damage are elim- 
inated. Sturdy, 

all steel welded 

construction ... 

rubber tired 

wheels with ball 

bearings and rub- 

ber tired rear 

caster. 


MONEY ae 


MORSE Mode! 85 
Drum -Karrier 


Provides complete con- 
trol. Easy one-man op- 
eration. Attaches to any 
monorail hoist . . . for 
all double chine drums 
23” in diameter, 36” in 
height. Positive tilt locks 
hold drum in vertical 
position for carrying... 
provide control of tilt 
for mixing or dispens- 
ing. All steel welded 
construction. 


MORSE 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


766 West Manlius Street, East Syracuse, NY. 
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we =i ole GLOVES 
FIT EVERY JOB 


Seamless FINGER GUARD 


PREVENTS 
FINGER CUTS 
PROTECTS 
FINGERS 
ALREADY 
cur 


PATENTED 


Worn comfortably over livht bandage 
Shields finger from painful contact 
Does not render finger useless in the manner of 
heavy banda~es 
Easily removed to allow washing of hands and 
easily ren aced 
pen an‘ closed-end models 
Absorb nt cotton lining 
One men’s size, one ladies’ size. Fits all fingers 





BOX-TIPPED FINGERS 
COATED oe 


~ 
CUSTOM MADE 
FOR USE WITH 
ANY CHEMICALS 


Curved to keep fin- 
gers from hugging 
fabric. allows air 
cireu ation and adds 
comfort and protce- 
tion. Curved tip is 
pitched to serve as 
“extra set of finger 
nails’ for handlin 
small parts. 
wearing. 


PATENTED 
Write for free catalog 


Lon3 








DVANCE GLOVE MFG. CO. 
917 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 26, MICH. 


PLANTS in DETROIT—CHICAGO—TOLEDO 
ROME, GEORGIA 














KENNEDY 
HEAD SNUGGER 


Winter Liners 


ESSENTIAL for 
outdoor workmen 


Head Snuggers, as liners under safety 
, provide the necessary 
sgainst 3, wintry blasts. Made 

P ait sterials, completely 

and color 


Kennedy 
nero =f protection 
of strong san 
washable. Hold 
An outstanding buy in 
TOPS IN WARMTH 
_ COMFORT and SAFETY! 
riginal and Only ‘Head Suugger 


i SPECIAL MODELS for LINEMEN 
With molded KLIKON buttons-—-no meta! parts. 


Write for information 


KENNEDY- 
INGALLS, Inc. 


3735 NORTH 35TH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 
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Here’s How You Can 
Save Floor Cleaning Dollars 


with flexible, efficient 
GEERPRES Mopping Outfits 


Floor cleaning costs are one of the 
major maintenance expenses. Now, you 
can cut the biggest part of those costs 
— LABOR — with quality designed 
and constructed GEERPRES floor 
mopping equipment—wringers, buck- 
ets, chassis, mops. 

GEERPRES outfits clean faster, more 
uniformly, leave no messy pools or 
splashes. GEERPRES equipment gives 
longer service life, is easier for main- 
tenance people to use. 

Choose the outfit that fits your mop- 
ping needs exactly from the versatile 
GEERPRES line. Ask your jobber or 
write for catalog No. 958. 


WRINGER, INC. 
P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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KLEAR-VU 


SAFETY MIRRORS 


Why risk a trafic accident in your 
plant ...? Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors 
are the answer to the dangerous blind 
corner problem, 


Mounted at a height of 8 to 10 feet, 
Klear-Vu convex mirrors clearly re- 
flect the movement of approaching 
intersectional trafic at blind corne: 
locations, thereby removing the prin- 
cipal cause for collision accidents. 


Mirrors are easily installed, adjust 
able to any desired angle. 





Circ. Convex Glass 
Cire. Convex Glass 
Circ. Convex Glass 
Circ. Convex Glass 300MR* 30” dia 
Circ. Convex Glass 360MR* 36” dia. 
Flat Rect. Glass 918 9x18" 
Flat Rect. Glass 1640 16x24” 


*MR indicates metal rim. 


120 12” dia. 
180 18” dia. 
240 24” dia. 





Special sizes made to order, Polished 
flat metal mirrors available. 


Write for bulletin. 


“LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. 


540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Ends Static Hazards! 
Resists Acid Damage! 
100% Dynel 


Anti-Static Acid Resistant 


WORK CLOTHES 


Safe, nationally advertised 
CHEM-WEAR work clothes 
are always comfortable. 
They can be easily laun- 
dered without discoloring and 
will give long service. Wear 
CHEM-WEAR Shirts, Trousers, 
Coveralls, Laboratory Coats, 
Work Aprons and be safe. 


HOODED COVERALLS 


For Boiler Mainte- 
nance Men 


Completely covers 
from head to foot 


Adjustable hood and 
legs 


Write for 
New Catalog 
Quality Since 1896 


If Not Available at Your 
Safety Dealer Write to 


M. SETLOW & SON, Inc. 


PERITY 





A ‘ 2g PR 


BOX 84, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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TURTLE,/CLUB 


Lineman Miller, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N.J., unfastened his safety belt to 
change position on a pole. He fell 
backwards, dropped 24 feet, struck 
his head on the macadam shoulder of 
a highway. His hard hat absorbed the 
terrific impact, saved him from a pos- 
sibly fatal blow. 


George 


In Lockport, N.Y., Paul Singleton 
was working in a Frontier Stone Pro- 
ducts shop. The lid of a tool clean- 
ing tank was propped open. He stuck 
his head into the tank to check clean- 
ing progress. An accidental bump 
dropped the 75-pound metal lid on his 
head. Thanks to his hard hat, the 
blow caused no injury. 


Eastern 
Me., began 
a spruce tree. Heavy 
branches hid from hin 
a freshly cut birch was 
leaning against the spruce. As he 
finished cutting one tree, the other 
fell on him. It glanced off his safety 
hat. No injury. 


Albert Melanson of the 
Pulp Wood Co., 
cutting down 
snow on the 
the fact that 


Calais, 


William Jackson Herrin, Tidewater 
Oil Co., stood in front of a multiple 
switch panel at the Avon (Calif.) 
Refinery. When he turned off the 
lights, an explosion occurred inside 
the panel. A piece of the panel struck 
his head. Because of a safety hat, he 
sustained no serious damage. 


William Haase, of the City of Cal- 
gary (Alberta, Canada) engineering 
department, walked under the drive 
shaft of a crushing machine. His 
parka caught in the revolving shaft 
and pulled him into the machine. His 
hard hat took most of the blows until 
his parka broke loose. Without the 
safety hat, he might have suffered 
fatal head injuries. 


Arthur Legacy was cutting pulp- 
woodland trail for the 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co., New 
srunswick, Canada. A tree being 
felled by his partner struck another 
dead tree. This broke off, toppled onto 
Legacy’s head. His safety hat ab- 
sorbed the 500-pound blow and saved 
him from injury. 


wood on a 
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PRESS THE BUTTON TO 
ELECTRICAL 
SAFETY 


POW-R-SAFE 
TOOL TESTER 


Press one button, and in just 7 seconds 
you can check out any piece of electrical 
equipment. Use on portable or stationary 
equipment. Test for normal, open cir- 
cuits, grounds, shorts. Four models to 


fit your needs. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 








THE POSITIVE 


LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 
LOCKS-IN-A-NOTCH 


i? Prevents death 


| and injuries 
~ \ from falling. 


" If climber starts 
to fall, device 
| locks in a deep 
| notch on carrier 
j rail and limits 
fall to approxi- 
| mately 6 inches 
| — distance be. 
tween notches. 


INSTANTLY—HOLDS SECURELY 


Will catch and hold workman if he starts to 
fall, even if unconscious. Cannot slip on 
down ladder. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 
to ordinary ladder in few hours. Clamps to 
any rung ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
work. No welding or cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment 
rust and corrosion proof. Can be kept free 
of ice by applying heat inside the carrier 
rail, In use approx. || years. Approved by 
Safety Engineers and Govt. Agencies 
throughout country. Patented. Manufactured 
anly ky 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 
1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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SOLDER WITH SPEED AND SAFETY 


ADJUSTABLE 
SOLDERING IRON 
HOLDERS 


Write for r Complete Inform 


WILDER 


MFG. GO., INC. PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK 





FAST, 
CONTINUED 
RELIEF 
OF 
SUNBURN -_ 
PAIN=——= 


ANTISEPTIC-ANALGESIC 


in = 


LIQUID OR OINTMENT 





very 


FOILLE antiseptic-analgesic is a 


dependable, convenient, surgical- 
type dressing which has won wide 
use and acceptance by Doctors, 
Hospitals and Industrial Plant 
Clinics over a period of twenty 
years. 
FOR 

SUNBURN * BURNS + CUTS * ABRASIONS 
LOCAL SKIN IRRITATIONS « INSECT BITES 


CARBISULPHOIL COMPANY 


2917 Swiss Ave. Dallas, Texas 


*You're Invited to request literature 
and samples. 


Circle No. 72 on reader service card 
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LDEN SHOE CLUB 


Dedicated to Foot Safety 


To inquire about club membership, 
write: 
Golden Shoe Club 


1509 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


Steve Lontchar, scale 
for B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
using a chain hoist to lift 
metal plate. The plate slipped from its 
sling, fell 40 inches, landed on his 
right foot. The blow caved in the cap 
of his safety shoe but did not injure 
Without the 


Lontchar would have suffered perma 
nent 


repairman 
Akron, 


a 350-pound 


was 


any toes. safety shoe, 


damage. 





1,000th Award 


GOLDEN SHOE CLUB 


ge C. "Han —_ 


The Golden 
cently presented its 1,000th 
membership award to J. C 
Hawkins of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company’s Sacramento, 
Calif., General Shops. 

Hawkins, like all Club mem- 
bers, had the foresight to wear 
safety shoes on the job. He was 
moving a stack of iron lumber 
carrier bolsters when one rolled 
off its pallet. 

The 90 pound bolster struck 
the toe of his left shoe. It split 
the leather, dented the steel cap. 
But Hawkins’ foot was not in 
jured, thanks to the rugged pro- 
tection of safety 


Shoe Club re 


shoes. 











Clyde Swift, Jr., pressman for U.S. 
Rubber Co., Providence, R.L., 
rolling a steel plate along the shop 
floor when he lost control of it. The 
plate, 25 inches in diameter and 
weighing 125 pounds, fell on Swift's 
safety shoe, cutting through the leath- 
er to the No injury. 


was 


steel toe cap. 
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NO ACCIDENT AWARDS 


SAFE DRIVER 
EMBLEMS—PLAQUES—TROPHIES 
& INCENTIVE AWARDS 





Gold Pilate 
. . Sterling Silver 
Gold Filled 
10K Gold 
Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Emer- 
ee White Sapphires at $1.75 each addi- 
tional. 


1933 SERIES— 
Available in 
over 40 Stock 
Titles. 1%" 
dia., hard 
glazed enamel, 
gold plated 
pin and safety 
lock catch. 
$10.50 per 
doz. (plus Fed. 
tax.) 


Write for FREE 40 Page 
Catalog No. 519-1 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


DEPT. OH-8 + 10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. ° CEntral 6-5018 














MARTINDALE 


DUST MASKS 


PLACE HEAD 

AND WELL 
UP AROUND 
HEAD TO KEEP 
FROM SLIP- 
PING DOWN 


PRESS NOSE 
TABS IN CLOSE 
AGAINST FACE 
TO HOLD PAD 
AGAINST THE 
NOSTRILS 


PRESS EDGES 
OF FACE PLATE 
DOWN TO FIT 
FACE SNUGLY 


Real protection at low cost 


So easy to wear, yet large filter area gives 
positive protection against over 400 nuisance 
dusts. Mask weighs less than '/, ounce. Easy 
press-fit contour adjustment, fits any head size. 
Replaceable throw-away filter pads — only 
clean gauze touches the face. Satisfied users 
everywhere. 


Protective Masks 

No, 1 Refills (standard wt.) ... .02 eo. 
No. 2 Refills (double-thick pad) -02'2 ea. 
Masks packed in individual envelopes. 
Refills packed 25 to a box. Minimum 
charge of C.0.D., $2.00. Minimum cash 
with order, $1.00. Postage paid on all 
cash orders. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. 


1311 Hird Ave. Cleveland 7, O. 
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Metal 


CHOICE OF 4 FINISHES 
Porcelain Enamel 
Reflective Sheeting 
Baked Enamel 


Fluorescent Colors 
Write for catalog and prices. 


DANGER) 


‘EXPLOSIVES 
KEEP OFF 


Taste KEEP OUT 
| POSITIVELY (aaa cin 
Soy DANGER 
[CAUTION] SOUND HORN 
*Sizure | |. »BEFORE 


ISLES. | ‘PROCEEDING 


STANDARD SIGNS 


INCORPORATED 
3190 EAST 65th STREET 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 








On-The-Spot FIRST AID 


... When it counts 


PAC-KIT” 





Instantly avails supplies and accessories 
for emergency care of burns, cuts, bruises, 
lacerations, superficial eye injuries, un- 
controlled bleeding, fainting, fractures 
and allied injuries common to industry. 
PAC-KITS are indispensable where shops 
lack medical facilities. 
Average fellow worker can instantly ap- 
ply any of the various replaceable items 
contained in the heavy-duty dustproof, 
moistureproof cabinet. 

WRITE TODAY for description 

of 4 available sizes and prices. 


The PAC-KIT Company 


P. O. Box 1306 Greenwich, Conn. 
Circle No. 76 on reader service card 
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INDEX OF| ADVERTISERS 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co 

American Industrial Safety 
Equipment Co. ... 

American Optical Co 

Ansul Chemical Co price 
3abbitt Steam Specialty Co......... 
3ausch & Lomb Optical Co....Cover I 
3omgardner Mfg. Co 

Lester L. Brossard Co 

E. D. Bullard Co 

Carbisulphoil C 

Carhoff Co an 

Central Safety Equipment Co. 

Chicago Eye Shield C 

David Clark Co 

Dameron Enterprises, Inc 

Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 
Inc , 

Dayton Rogers Mfg. C 

Detex Watchclock Corp 

W. C. Dillon Co., Inc. . 

Dockson Corp 

Dow Chemical ¢ 

E. I. du Pont de 

Eagle Mfg. C 

Fendall Co ’ 

Finnell System, In 

Flexaust Co.. Inc 

Fvrenel Products C 

Fyr-Fyter Co 
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Geerpres Wringer, Inc 
Gentex Corp 
Hous of Kraus 
Hood Rubber Co 
Industrial Acoustics C« 
Industrial Products C 
International Latex ( 
Jackson Products ( 
Kennedy-Ingalls, Inc 
Lehigh Safety Shoe C 
Louisville Lodder C 
Lynrtis Finishing Co, Inc. 
Martindale Electric Co eee pee 
Thom McAn Safety Shoes Div 
Merrill Bros Co., Inc 
Metal Arts Co = 
Minnesota Mining & } 
Modern Machine T 
Morse Mfg. C 
National Glove C 
Norton Co , 
OccUPATIONAL HAZzArps . 
Onox, Inc 
Por-Kit Co 
Paulson Mfg. Co 
Pow-R-Sofe, Inc ” 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
YT See , ..C over 
Ready Made Sign ( 
Rockwood Sprink!er Co 
Rose Mfg. Co 
Safety Box Toe Cx 
Safety First Sup! 
Safety Tower Ladde 
\. Schrader’s Sor 
Scott Aviation Cory 
M. Setlow & Sons, Inc 
Speedi-Dri Div PLES ee 
Standard Safety Equipment Co. .... 
Standard Signs Cé 
Stephenson Corp ee 
Union Wire Rope Corp 
West Chemical Products, Inc. .. 
Wheeler Protective Apparel Co., 
White Rubber Co 
Wilder Mfg. Co. 
Wilkins Co., Inc es 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg Co eit 
Willson Preducts Div., Ray-O-Vac. 4 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co. 
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NEW ! “Louisville Colonel” 
ALL- ALUMINUM PLANKS 
& STAGES 


Superior Quality at an 
Amazing low price 


ANNOUNCING .. . Louisville Ladder 
Company’s sensationally low cost line of 
safe, serviceable and durable light weight 
all aluminum stages in popular lengths 
and 12” and 20” widths! With 1000 or 
1600 lb. capacities for a ONE or TWO 
MAN load... these stages are constructed’ 
with Louisville’s exclusive OVAL-LOK 
rung-to-rail connection . . . the same 
“SURE FOOT” aluminum decking used 
on higher priced units to make the 
Louisville Colonel the finest all metal 
stage buy on the market today! 
Write today for complete details 








A SAFETY VALVE THAT 
THINKS FOR ITSELF! 


VENT-A-DRUM 


AUTOMATIC 


SAFETY VALVE 


Get around-the-clock protection against explosion 
caused by fires near drums where flammable 
liquids are stored. Vent-A-Drum installed avto- 
matically allows air to enter or escape, controls 
pressure build-ups by safely jetting fuels in event 
of sudden temperature changes. Vent-A-Drum pays 
for itself by reducing evaporation 50%! Precision 
engineered, never requiring adjustment! Approved 
by Factory Mutual Testing Laboratories. Thousands 
in continuous service throughout industry. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 
CENTRAL Safety Equipment Company 
Magee at Marsden Sts. Phila, 35, Pa. 
Circle No, 78 on reader service card 
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Was this copy correctly addressed? 


If not, use this card to give us your complete mailing address plus 








the old (incorrect) one maeeeeennn-5, 
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Products -manufactured (or other business carried on) at this address 
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Card Invalid Without Company Name 
PLEASE PRINT August 1960. Do not use after Nov. 15, 1960 


Nome Position 


Company Kind of Business 


Street 


City Zone Stote 


Please send me additional information and literature on items circled below. 


17 33 49 65 81 97 113° 129 #145 #161 #177 «+193 209 225 241 257 273 289 
18 34 50 66 82 98 114 130 146 162 178 194 210 226 242 258 274 290 
19 35 51 67 83 99 115 131 147 163 179 #195 211 227 243 259 275 291 
20 36 52 68 84 100 116 132 148 164 180 196 212 228 244 260 276 292 
21 37 53 69 85 101 117 #133 149 165 181 197 213 229 245 261 277 293 
22 38 54 70 86 102 118 134 150 166 182 198 214 230 246 262 278 294 
23 39 #55 71 87 103 119 135 151 167 183 199 215 231 247 263 279 295 
24 40 56 72 88 104 120 136 152 168 184 200 216 232 248 264 280 296 
25 41 57 73 89 105 121 137 153 169 185 201 217 233 249 265 281 297 
10 26 42 58 74 90 106 122 138 154 170 186 202 218 234 250 266 282 298 
11 27: 43°) «559)«-75)— 91S 107)«=«123):«139 «6155 «62171: ~=«2187 «6203: «6219 «+235 «+251 267 #283 299 
12 28 44 60 76 92 108 124 140 156 172 188 204 220 236 252 268 284 300 
13 29 45 61 77 93 #109 #125 141 157 173 189 205 221 237 253 269 285 301 
14 30 46 62 78 94 110 126 142 158 174 190 206 222 238 254 270 286 302 
15 31 47 63 79 95 111 127 143 159 175 191 207 223 239 255 271 287 303 
16 32 48 64 80 96 112 128 144 160 176 192 208 224 240 256 272 288 304 
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Please send free tear sheet of pages 
Card Invalid Without Company Name 
PLEASE PRINT August 1960. Do not use after Nov. 15, 1960 


Name Position 


Company Kind of Business 


Street 


ils about products described or advertised 


circle the number on t 


City Zone State 


Please send me additional information and literature on items circled below. 
33 49 +65 «#81 97 113 129 145 161 177 #193 209 225 241 257 273 289 
34 50 66 82 98 114 130 146 162 178 194 210 226 242 258 274 290 
35 51 67 & 99 #115 #4131 147 #163 «#179 «195 «211 227 243 259 275 291 
36 52 68 84 100 116 132 148 164 180 196 212 228 244 260 276 292 
37 53 69 85 101 117 #+%133 #149 #165 #181 197 213 229 245 261 277 293 
38 54 70 86 102 118 134 150 166 182 198 214 230 246 262 278 294 
39 55 71 87 #103 #119 #135 #151 167 #183 199 215 231 247 263 279 295 
40 56 72 88 104 120 136 152 168 184 200 216 232 248 264 280 296 
41 57 73 89 #105 121 #137 «#+»1153 «#169 «185 #201 #217 #+233 «249 «36265 «2281 «(297 
42 58 74 90 106 122 138 154 170 186 202 218 234 250 266 282 298 
43 59 #75 #91 #+1107 «+1123 «139 «155 «171)=«©«187 «©2203 «62219 «+235 «251 267 283 299 
44 60 76 92 108 #124 140 156 172 188 204 220 236 252 268 284 300 
45 61 77 #93 #109 #125 #%141 #+%157 #173 «189 205 221 237 #253 269 #285 301 
46 62 78 94 110 126 142 158 174 190 206 222 238 254 270 286 302 
47 63 79 #95 111 #127 «+143 +159 #175 #191 207 223 239 255 271 287 303 
48 64 80 96 112 128 144 160 176 192 208 224 240 256 272 288 304 
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Facts at your fingertips 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 8066 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 











POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: Reader Service Department 


Occupational Hazards 
812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 














FIRST CLASS FACTS at 
PERMIT No. 8066 your fingertips 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The most modern Reader Serv- 

ice Department in the publish- 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL ing industry, staffed and trained 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES : 
to help readers. Automatic equip- 
ment processes your requests 
and shoots them on for fulfill- 
ment within hours after receipt. 
The materials you want get to 
you — fast. 














POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: Reader Service Department 


Occupational Hazards 
812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





These cards are your tickets to this 
prompt service. Use them to secure 
details about any item in this issue 
that has a key number. For instance: 





ADVERTISEMENTS —a showcase of 
FIRST CLASS the latest in components, equipment 
and techniques. 





PERMIT No. 8066 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW PRODUCTS—brief descriptions 
of significant new products and 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL materials. 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 














PRODUCT APPLICATIONS—brief re- 
ports on successful applications of 
recently developed products and 
materials. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: Reader Service Department 


Occupational Hazards 
812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


NEW LITERATURE—offerings of new 
catalogs, data books, price lists, and 
other valuable reference material. 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


This is where Bal-SAFE extra 
impact resistance pays off... 


The jagged metal strikes like a bullet. Luckily this 
worker was wearing his safety glasses. More than 
luck, though ... they were Bausch & Lomb Safety 
Glasses with Bal-SAFE lenses. 

More than luck... foresight! Your foresight in 
specifying Bal-SAFE lenses for that extra margin of 
safety ... as much as 14 times more impact resistance 
than required by government standards. In an ex- 
clusive Bal-SAFE toughening process Bausch & 
Lomb employs a unique large-orifice air chill, using 
a generous quantity of air at carefully controlled 
temperature. The result is Bal-SAFE exceptional im- 





pact resistance. Priceless extra protection for which 
you pay not a penny more. 

Are all your workers so protected? For details on 
B&L Safety Eyewear, and the quickest, easiest way 
to detect those who need Bal-SAFE prescription 
lenses, call your B&L supplier. Or write to Bausch 
& Lomb, 90408 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
Gf Protection-PLUS 
wd Safety Products 


protection + economy + worker acceptance 


Circle No. 2 on reader service card 





H Only a child thinks that we read with 
@) WwW G 6) 0) d our eyes alone. Reading is a kind of 
giving and receiving. We bring to the 


A k eC a ‘al eC Y marks we perceive on the page va- 


rious subtle mental reactions. Some 


: A ‘ e Y O U ? of these are memories, some thoughts, 


some emotions. The significance we 


read into the marks depends, not 


lake this 5 second test to alone upon those mental responses 


determine your reading ability within ourselves but also upon the 


entire context of the ‘passage read. 


READ THIS PASSAGE >) i 


Use the second hand of your watch 


to time yourself 


* From: The Art of Rapid Reading, by Walter B. Pitkin; published by Grossett 
& Dunlap, New York. 

If you read that paragraph in 5 seconds or less you can 
consider yourself an expert reader. If it took you longer than 5 
seconds, your reading skill could stand some improvement. 
Regardless how you scored, chances are that you—like our other 
readers—can’t possibly read fast enough or long enough to 
cover every issue of every magazine that comes across your desk. 
That’s why OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS is written and edited for you. 
Distilled writing, our own form of editorial quality control, makes 
articles about your business shorter, easier to read, provides 
more articles per issue. More subjects designed to help you 
do your job better. 


Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION MAGAZINE 
mequnnen SEB 812 HURON ROAD . CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
OFFICES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO -LOS ANGELES - LONDON 


Distilled 
Writing gets 








